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ULCERS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 





BY R. T. TRALL, MD. 





Varieties.—For all practical purposes 
it is sufficient to distinguish ulcers into the 
indolent, those which incline to remain sta- 
tionary, and are not attended with much 
pain ; the irritable, which are painful, and 
which often assume and lose the healing 
tendeney ; the callous, which present an 
indurated or hardened surface; the vari- 
cose, which are connected with an enlarge- 
ment of the veins; and the specific, which 
are connected with some constitutional taint, 
or the operation of some particular poison. 

Authors again distinguish ulcers into the 
benign and the malignant, a distinction, 
however, not exactly scientific; for the idea 
of a benign disease is as shocking to reason 
as is the phrase virtuous sin, or sinful right- 
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eousness. Mild and severe are much better ; 


terms. 


[$1 00 A YEAR. 


Sir Everard Home has described the 
granulations of a “healthy” sore as pre- 


The term “ healthy inflammation’’ is also senting an appearance of “ eminences con- 


frequently applied to such ulcers as readily 
incline to heal; but this is another mis- 
We might as well talk of healthy 
fever, or healthy small-pox, as healthy in- 
flammation. 

Some ulcers are called inflammatory, and 
others are said to be destitute 
of inflammatory action; but co 
here again is a grave mistake 9 — 
in the whole pathology of the = 
subject. All ulcers are in- = 
flammatory, and all inflam- } 
mations are remedial, though ; 
not healthy. 

In a late work on the ee 
“Treatment of Obstinate Ul- —. — 
cers,” by Henry T. Chap- — 
man, F.R.C.S., of the Lon- 
don Hospitals, the author thus remarks : 

“ Inflammation, however, is not so much 
a distinctive feature of any one class of these 
sores, as an accident to which they are lia- 
ble.” I dissent wholly from this doctrine. 
Inflammation is the very essence of the ul- 
cerative action or process. 

The diagnostic symptoms of inflammation 
—pain, heat, redness, and swelling—are 
owing to the congestion of blood in the 
capillaries of the part. 

“ Microscopic observations,” says Chap- 
man in the work above mentioned, “ dem- 
onstrate that, during the reparative process, 
the capillary vessels of an ulcer, in any re- 
gion, are more dilated than those of the 
sound parts, and that the blood circulates 
through them more slowly, the circulation 
recovering its normal velocity in proportion 
as the ulcer progresses toward cicatriza- 
tion.” 


nomer. 








Fig. 1.—Insecrep CapiLianies or AN ULCER. 


sisting of small clusters of tortuous blood- 
And Mr. Dalrymple has given 
a profile sketch of the injected capillaries 
of an ulcer, which he calls “ enormously 
and irregularly dilated—varicose, in fact” — 
as represented in the following cut : 


vessels,” 





A certain amount of dilatation of these vessels 
appears, accordingly, to be a necessary condition 
to the establishment of granulation ; it may be for 
the purpose of retarding the flow of blood through 
them, in order to favor tne deposition of new mat- 
ter from that fluid—termed by a French writer so 
emphatically /a chatre coulante ; and further, prob- 
ably, to facilitate the development of new capil- 
laries, described by Mr. Liston, in the paper just 
referred to, a3 projected into the new aud adven- 
titions structure from that beneath it. Unless, 
however, a due proportion be maintained between 
the vascularity and the rate of deposition in a gran- 
ulating surface, that process will not long be car- 
ried on healthily. 

Now the capillaries of an ulcer in a depending 
part being acted upon by two opposing forces— 
the vis a tergo of the heart and arteries on the 
proximal side, and more or less pressure, accord- 
ing to the weight of the columa of blood in the 
veins, bearing on their distal extre wities—cireu- 
lation through them is impeded, their dilatation 
becomes excessive, and, the balance between vas- 
cularity and deposition being disturbed, reparative 
action is impaired, if not wholly suspeaded. 

The naked eye will readily detect this redundant 
vascularity in the loose, semi transparent granu- 
lations formed under circumstauces so unpropi- 


tious, especially when compared with thore of @ of 


healthy ulcer. In the one cave, they present the 
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appearance of a mere congeries of membranous 
cells, surcharged with purple blood ; in the other, 
they are round, 
compact, and 
florid, look- 
ing solid and 
» fleshy, rather 
\ than cellular. 
f >) But it is till 
my more clearly 
Bs} seen in the 
7 accompanying 
woodcuts from 
drawings of 
three micros- 
copic prepara- 
tiens of in- 
jected ulcers 
in Mr. Quek- 
ett’s very beautiful collection. Figs. 2 and 3 are 
front and profile portraits of healthy granulations, 
megoified foity-five diameters, in which due pro- 
POTtION CX- gen i, ARE, 
ists between Argrwe 
the newly- 
furmed ca- F 
pillaries and B 
their envel- PB 
ops of organ- BE 
ized Jymph. FS 
In fig. 4, 
taken from 
a subject in 
whom the & 
veins of the F 
limb were 
varicose, the Fig. 8. 


granulations are much more elongated, and con- 
sist of littie else but convoluted capillaries ; as if 
ted with abnormal 


=, force from the 

<4 porent trunks be- 
<4 neath. 

= The bypern- 

# mia of the papil- 

je in fig. 4 is 

a strongly con- 

trasted with the 

a moderate vescu- 

tq larity of those in 

fig. 3; and the 

224 disproportion be- 

™ tween the ves- 

sels and their 

deposit in the 

former specimen is very distinctly shown. 

And here I may remark, that sufficient impor- 
tance does not appear to have been accorded, by 
any writer on this subject, to the circumstances 
in which the capillaries of a granulatiug ulcer ia 
a depending part are placed by the loss of an elas- 
tic envelop like the skin. The acceleration of the 
blood’s motion during rapidly repeated muscular 
efforts, when an alternate action and re-action 
between the mu:cles and the skin are kept up, 
speedily emptying the superficial veins, is euffi- 
cient to prove that the skin, by its re‘ilience, must 
afford an essential aid to the circulation in the 
veins. And since, as long as it remains entire, 
it thus exercises a constant and uniform control 
over forces ter.ding from within outward, it is 
obvious that the vessels of a granulating surface, 
deprived of the support of this elastic integument 
by a breach in ita continu ty, will have notbing 
but the feeble resistance of their own delicate 
walls to oppose to the pressure from within. 


To counteract this distention, adhesive 
straps and bandages have been much re- 
sorted to. And in ulcers of the lower ex- 
tremities, where the whole muscular tissue 
is soft and flabby, they are, no doubt, very 
It is also useful in such cases 


; 


| 
| 


¢ 


» pheric air. 
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PRINCIPLES IN MEDICAL SCIENCE 


to elevate the limb a portion of the time, 
or, what is better still, confine the patient 
to a horizontal posture when disposed to 
rest. 

The proper medication of ulcers of all 
forms is exceedingly simple. When the 
granulations are very tender and imperfect, 
the parts around may be supported by ad- 
hesive plaster. The temperature is to be 
regulated by cold water dressings, and if 
the part is hot and painful, the wet cloths 
should be frequently changed, When sit- 
uated on the lower limbs, the leg-bath be- 
comes of service. Very irritable ulcers are 
soothed when necessary by tepid or warm 
applications or fomentations. Callous edges 
are readily removed by the knife or caustic, 
so as to present a healing surface. 

One of the sources of irritation to all ul- 
cerated surfaces is the contact of atmos- 
To prevent this the surface 
may be covered with fine flour, or the cav- 
ity filled with chalk-powder. This latter is 
preferable in cases attended with a fetid and 
acid secretion, on account of its absorbent 
properties. 

The constitutional treatment is still more 
important than the local. Indeed, without 
a strict attention to general hygiene all 
local measure will be liable to fail. And 
this is the reason why drug-medication so 
generally fails. 

The diet should be strictly frugivorous 
and farinaceous, as well as abstemious. All 
irritant seasonings and condiments, as but- 
ter, salt, alkalies, vinegar, spices, etc., should 
be abstained from, and it is better to avoid 
milk and sugar. 


ee 


, 


' Economy.—Economy is one of three sisters ; of ; 


whom the other and less reputable two are Avarice 
and Prodigality. She alone keeps the safe and 
straight path, while Avarice sneers at her as pro- 
fuse, and Prodigality scorns her as penurious. To 
the poor she is indispensable ; to those of moderate 
means she is found the representative of wisdom ; 
and although some moralist has said, that at the 
hearth of the opulent Economy tekes the form 
of a vice, she is perhaps as great a virtue there as 
she is elsewhere. Her very name signifies the 
law or rule of a house, and her presence is as 
much required in the palace as in the cottage. 
The prince who despises her and outruns his means 
is at once a slave anda knave. The honest man 


} who lives within his income, and owes no man 


anything, is your only true king. Economy is an 
excellent virtue, no doubt; but like all other vir- 
tues, it must be applied with prudence, or it will 
turn into a folly or a vice. In the olden time 
there were sumptuary laws which while they at- 
tached a penalty to extravagance, set a fine on 
the man who let a year pass by without asking a 
friend to dinner.—Atheneum. \ 


BY G. H. TAYLOR, M.D, 


/ 

Hearn Tue Ricut or Aut.—Those who ac- 
count themselves well may in respect to health be 
indifferent, and even defiant, but the /oss of duc 
power, or a twinge of pain, will reduce all toa 
state of common mendicancy. This strong intui- 
tive desire for good health implies the right to 
its possession, and the means within and arcund 
oneself for attaining it. The existence in all ages 
of a medical professsion, and of accredited medica} 
means, is based upon the assumption that health 
is somewhere within reach. However misdirected 
the efforts of the sick man may have been, he is 
always ready to “try again,” and with the des- 
peration of the drowning man, clutches at the 
straws within his reach; and ignorant of those 
elements within and around him that are working 
to perpetuate existence, he is ever read; to bless 
those accidental means to which he often igno- 
rantly refers his recovery. 

Srates or HeautH anv Disease.—Man is a 
very complex being. Health and available 
power are derived from harmony of the parts. 
These parts, with their powers and adaptations, 
constitute the essential man. The actions that 
result from this co-ordination constitute function. 
Every functional act is the result of its cause— 
which is traceable to some ultimate external con- 
dition. Imperfect conditions substituted for the 
proper ones tend to produce imperfect results— 
ill health. Here, then, we are to look in general 
for the means of preserving and of restoring 


2 
No 





health. Ina primitive and natural condition of | 


society correct intuition and feeling will predom- 
inate, and good health is as natural a result as 
that fruit should succeed the flower. 
But in cultivated society, the kind of health, like 
that of morals, represents the precepts which the 
individual reduces to practice. In the common 
mind, the choice is based, not so much on the ab- 

stract considerations of right and propriety 
which imply mental action, as how the sensa- 
tions are to be affected. Hence society will be 
composed of two classes, viz., those who desire 
mostly the acceleration of function so easily pro- 
cured, and those who regard mostly the ultimate 
aggregate of power that it is possible to enjoy. 
One desires a rapid expression of function, the 
other, its continuance. 

Ossect or Pain.—Pain is a friendly monitor. 
It is a finger-board, warning us of forbidden 
ways. Pain causes us instinctively to avoid the 
circumstances capable of producing it. But na- 
ture often withholds unheeded warnings, and we 
are at last compelled to seek for causes through 
several indirect sources. Pain leads to instruction 
and improvement, and should therefore be bless- 
ed. To render the senses oblivious to pain, by 
obliterating the capacity by drugs, is an outrage. 
Nothing is more heathenish than to suppose that 
pain is a malignant demon that comes unbidden, 
requiring exorcism by the infliction of expurga- 
torial and nauseating penalties. 

In civilized life there is an increased number 
of elements that are capable of affecting vital 
manifestation, and of increasing pleasure and 
pain; and thus increasing the liability of dis- 
‘ ease. The latter occurs only because these ele- 
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ments are incongruous, and are not made subjec- 
tive to the power of reason and the will. Sensa- 
tional life, in its development, outstrips the Anow- 
ing life. Every pain, with a right control, might 
be turned to knowledge and pleasure. It is 
doubtless true, that the benefits and ills of life are 
more nearly balanced than the cursory observer 
thinks, since the capacity for either is co-exten- 
sive; but the will can choose which shall be para- 
mount, according to the knowledge or forethought 
of the individual. 

In society, men in their hot pursuits and pas- 
sions are impelled headlong into all manner of 
improper actions, and of course are visited by the 
legitimate results ; and heedless of causes, they-ac- 
cept any proffered recourse, which at best can 
only engage the attention anew, without afford- 
ing to the mind any principles of action. The 
old medical science does not say, ‘‘ Remove the 
causes inimical to physiological welfare, and sub- 
stitute those that are favorable,” but “ Palliate 
the symptoms,” “‘ tickle the senses.” 

GeneraL View or Function.—A cursory 
analysis shows the union of three grades of exist- 
ence in man, giving rise to three general heads 
of classification of function. In health these are 
interdependant, and in disease they each furnish 
ghannels through which medical principles may 
be rendered practically available. 

The first division is OrGanic Lire. This is 
the life of growth and reproduction of parts, and 
furnishes the substratum whereby the other 
forms of life are rendered possible. Organic 
life is diffused universally upon the surface of the 
earth, in the vegetable and animal productions of 
nature. 


It embraces numerous special departments, 
as nutrition, circulation, secretion, assimilation, 
as well even as the depurating offices of animals, 
effected under the influence of respiration, motion, 
ete. It gives rise to the possibility of action, since 
it furnishes the instruments of action. Thus, or- 
ganic life produces muscle, nerve, and brain just 
in proportion as the powers of these organs are 
employed. Hence the amount of organic life is a 
measure the muscular, sensationa/, and intellect- 
ual powers or forces he is capable of exhibiting. 

Now, in animals, it is precisely the same power 
or property that re-produces those parts (whose 
activity effects their molecular destruction) which 
first produces such parts, and precisely the same 
power is employed in restoring parts when imper- 
fect by any cause that is concerned in re-produc- 
ing them. Hence a large field is open (through the 
sub-functions of this plane) for improving or re- 
storing the health of the sick. The means of af- 
fecting the health through the organic life are 
such as might receive the denomination of cu/ture, 
from its analogy to the operations of the husband- 
man, 

The particulars involved are those relating to 
the right kind and quality of food, and the means 
of maintaining the freedom of the organic func- 
tions by the continuous exclusion of effete mate- 
rial through respiration and exercise, considered 
merely as mechanical conditions, without refer- 
ence to the vital dependencies these acts hold. 

The second division is Sensationat Lire, 
and exists in various grades in animals, and rises 
to perfection in man, while mere organic life un- 
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influenced by sensation is as perfect in the most 
inferior nomad a: in the highest and most com- 
plex animal. This furnishes the distinction be- 
tween vegetable and animal life, and implies a 
nervous system capable of receiving impressions 
from without, and with reference to which im- 
pressions the organic system may acf, both with 
and without the consciousness. 

The actions following sensational impressions ap- 
pertain to each of the functions. Thus muscular 
contractility, the movement of the blood, and the 
dependent actions of digestion, assimilation, etc., 
are controlled by the sensory power. 

Although the system may be affected in sev- 
eral ways by the external and internal use of 
water, yet it is chiefly through the sensory power, 
by means of the temperature of which water is 
the medium. Temperature is so indispensable a 
condition of organic actions, that all functions 
are incited with any attempt at its variation. 
The circulation is immediately controlled through 
this influence, and so the general actions of the 
physiological economy are equalized at will. 


due to the third department—InreiturctuaL 
on Spirirvuau ure. The connection of function 


is so direct between these departments, that ; quirements. 
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capacity of sensation and of thought depend on 
the organic sub-stratum, it is evident that any 
undue action of either of the two latter over the 
former must abate the capacity of the organic 
life, by withdrawing its materials and its incen- 
tives. It is readily seen that the race for enjoy- 
ment, through cultivation of the senses, and espe- 
cially by affording them unnatural incentives, 
must with great certainty induce this state of 
things. The various modifications of disease 
growing out of the cause here specified can never 
be properly and permanently cured unless the 
patient himself has some idea of the philosophy of 
the cure, 

Nearly the same observations might be made of 
the preponderance of mental action that often ob- 
tains in the same way as the immoderate sensi- 
bility—organic disability, disease, and death too 
often follow in rapid succession, when the victim 
might have been saved simply by an pea. 

Let the invalid keep in mind, then, that to re- 
cover his health, he is not called upon to suffer 


} the performance of some mysterious operation, 
Man’s exalted position in the scale of being is | 


but only to understand well the elemental con- 


‘ stituents of his being, so as to enable him to har- 


Physiology may be regarded as comprehending } 


Psychology also. 


The body and the senses ex- | 


ist as servants of the intelligence, and it is the 
proper duty of the intellect to mold these to its | 


purposes. Some philosophers contend that the 
body is an outgrowth of the soul, and is but an 
exterior representation of its qualities. A due 
knowledge of their co-relations it is important for 
us to know. 


The intellect is a medium for controlling the 
health in two ways. First, through the pos- 
session of so much scientific knowledge as to 
render it able to guide and control all his 
material conditions with the utmost propriety, 
and to effectually antagonize all the accidental 
causes of ill health. 


Indeed, it is highly derogatory to man that he 
permits the preponderance of the lower func- 
tions to subject the whole being to their partial 
and perverted action. He forgets and forsakes 
the nobleness of the nature he possesses in higher 
capacities. And still further does he mistake in 
attempting recovery by any system of treatment 
that omits the important necessity of “learning 
to be wise.” Health, to all such, is but an acci- 
dent, and its possessor can not claim any merit in 
its possession. 

Another means of benefiting the health through 
this channel is of rather a negative character, and 


consists in contributing to the balance of the ‘ 
> itself into several branches, include all the organs, 


geueral functional activities, by repressing any 
undue action of the mind, 

It is apparent that health is a harmonious ac- 
tion of all the functions that make up the man; 
whatever through the natural operation of func- 
tion tends to produce this harmony contributes 
to the health ; all outside of this is either super- 
erogation, or detrimental. 

In civilized life, most cases of ill health are 
connected with an undue preponderance of the 


functions of either sensational or mental power ; 


OOOO 


monize them in accordance with their obvious re- 
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HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
oR, 


HOW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN BEAUTY, GRACE 
AND 8TRENGTH, AND SECURE LONG LIFE AND 
CONTINUED YOUTHFULNESS, 


Il. 
STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN FORM. 


La connaissance de la structure et des propriétés du corps 
humain doit dirige Pétude des divers phénoménes de la 
vie.—Cabanis. 


Our progress in the study of the laws of life and 


} development, as manifested in the human form, 
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over the organic, for since the organic life is | 
limited in its extent, and since also the power or ; 


will be greatly facilitated by a thorough knowledge 
of its curious and wonderful mechanism; and we 
shall here devote a few pages to the presentation 
of such an outline of a natural system of anatomy, 
as will serve our purpose, and enable the reader 
the more readily to comprehend the teachings to 
be set forth in the chapters which are to follow. 

The human body consists of three grand classes 
or systems of organs, each of which has its special 
function in the general economy. We will denomi- 
nate them: 

1. The Motive or Mechanical System, 

2. The Vital or Nutritive System, and 

3. The Mental or Nervous System. | 

These three systems, each naturally subdividing 


and perform all the complicated functions of the 
physical man. 
I.—Tue Morive System. 

The motive or mechanical system consists of 
three sets of organs, forming, in combination, an 
apparatus of levers, through which locomotion and 
all the larger movements of the body are affected. 
They are: 

1. The Bones, 

2. The Ligaments, and 

8. The Muscles. 

1. The Bones.—The bones form the framework 
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of the body. They are primarily organs of sup- 
port, sustaining and giving solidity to every part. 
The accompanying cut illustrates the position 
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, THE HUMAN FRAMEWORK. _ 

of the bones and the relation they bear to the 
general system. The proportion, however, of the 
frame-work to its fleshy covering differs materially 
in different individuals; and this fact should be 
remembered, as it has an important bearing upon 
the doctrine of the temperaments, hereafter to be 
laid down. 

In the earlier stages of their formation, the 
bones are cartilaginous or gristly in their struc- 
ture, very flexible, and not easily broken. This 
wise provision of all-wise Nature is illustrated in 
young children, whose innumerable falls never re- 
sult in a fracture, and whose rapid growth would 
be entirely inconsistent with a hardened osseous 
frame. ‘, We may note here too, in passing, that 
the legs of infants are often made permanently 
crooked by being made, under the injudicious 
training of unwisely ambitious parents, to support 
prematurely the weight of the body) (Little is 
gained by interfering with Nature, in attempting 
to hasten her processes. ) 

In due time the bones, receiving deposits of 
earthy materials, among which are lime and phos- 
phorous, gradually harden, and at their maturity 
are composed of nearly equal proportions of animal 
and mineral matter. In old age the earthy matter 
often greatly predominates, rendering them very 
brittle. 


Like the other parts of the body, the bones have 


( a system of blood-vessels and nerves, and, like the 


| other parts, are subject to growth and decay, 
) though their changes are less rapid than those of 
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the softer portions. Their minute structure is 
very curious and beautiful; but our limits do not 
permit us to describe it here. 

The genius and skill of man has never yet suc- 
ceeded in constructing a machine so beautiful in 
its perfect adaptation to its uses as the human 
skeleton; nor can te wisest of mortals suggest an 
imprevement in its structure. J See what noble 
twin columns, resting upon the firm, but flexible 
bases of the feet, support, in its proper position, 


THE FEMALE PELVIS. 
the grand arch of the pelvis! And the pelvis it- 
self, how admirably adapted to its various func- 
tions! While it has all the necessary strength to 
support the weight of the body, which rests upon 
it, it is not the less perfectly adapted to protect 
and sustain the vital organs situated within it, 
and to afford them room for the proper perform- 
ance of their functions. It is larger in the female 
than in the male, for an obvious reason, and gives 
that breadth to the hips of a well-developed woman 
of which we have already spoken. That grand 
central pillar, the spinal column, on whose capital 
rests that sublime “‘ dome of thought,” the cranium, 
has its base on the sacrum, a wedge-like bone 
which forms the keystone of the pelvic arch. The 
spinal or vertebral column itself is one of the 
most wonderful of 
Nature’s wonderful 
works. It is com- 
posed of twenty- 
four bones, called 
vertebra, linked 


' complicated system 

of ligaments, giving 

2 it immense strength, 
and, at the same 
time, great flexibil- 
ity. Itis pierced by 
what is called the 
vertebral canal, through which passes the spinal 
cord (medulla spinalis), of which we shall have 
more to say in another place. The spinal column 
is not straight, since that form would have ren- 
dered it more liable to be broken, but forming a 


A VERTEBRAL JOINT. 


double curve, readily yields a little toany unusual’ 


pressure. 

Attached to the dorsal or back vertebre by 
strong ligaments, and bending forward so to as 
form the grand cavity of the thorax, are the 
twenty-four ribs, twelve on each side. The upper- 
most seven on each side are called the true ribs, 
because each of them is connected by a separate 
cartilage directly with the sternum or breast- 
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bone ; while the lower five are called false, because ¢)) 


one or two of them are loose at the anterior ex- 
tremity and the cartilages of the rest run into 


each other instead of being separately prolonged to 
the breast-bone. 


The arms are loosely attached to the body by 
means of movable shoulder-blades, which are 
kept in place by the collar-bone, and the strong 
muscles which overlay thent. 

Bones are of various shapes—long, as in the arm 
and leg; cuboidal or six-sided, as in the 
wrist and instep; and flat, as in the cra 
nium and the shoulder-blades. The larg- 
er ones are hollow, which property gives 
them more strength in proportion to 
weight than could otherwise have been 
obtained, and also secures a permanent 


storehouse for nutriment in the form of | 


marrow, which seems to be set aside as 
a reserved fund for the sustenance of the 
body when all other supplies fail. 
The connections of the bones, called 
joints, are very beautiful contrivances, 
which no mechanic or artist could im- 
prove. These connections are of various 
kinds—by sutures, or a sort of dovetailing, by 
cartilaginous attachments and by movable joints. 
There are hinge joints, allowing only a forward 
and backward movement, and ball-and-socket 
joints, which allow the bone to move in all direc- 
tions. 
2. The Ligaments.—The ligaments have already 
been incidentally mentioned. They help to form 
the joints, 
and = they 
are proper- 
ly called or- 
gans of con- 
nection. The 
strength 
and tough- 
ness of them 
is so great, 
that it is hardly possible, by means of any ordi- 
nary force, to tear them asunder. 
“It is wonderfal,” a late medical writer says, 
to see how admirably the ligaments are arranged 


to answer the purposes for which they are intend- 
ed! Where the ends of two bones meet, as in some 
of the joints, ligaments pass across from one to the 
other; and so firm are they in their structure, 
that they never allow the joint to become loose, 
however much it may be exercised. Some of the 
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ligaments are arranged so as to keep the joint - 


from bending the wrong way. The knee joint, 
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which, were it not for its numerous ligaments, 
would be altogether unfit for the important offices 
it fulfills, has in it two of these bands crossing 
each other like the legs of a saw-horse, in such a 
manner as to prevent the leg from being carried 
too far backward or forward ; and to guard against 
dislocations sideways, strong lateral bands are 

on each side of the joint. Not only the 
large, but the small bones of the body, likewise 
are bound together in this way as firmly as if 
they were secured by clasps of steel. Add to al! 
this, the ligaments, like the bones themselves, are 
nearly insensible, being of a white and shining 
substance. — 

‘The provision for keeping the joints constantly 
oiled, so that they never wear out and are never 
injured in any way by friction, is not less wonder- 
ful or less efficacious than the arrangement by 
which they are held together:' 

8. The Muscles—The muscles are simply bun- 
dles of red flesh, growing tougher and more compact 
toward the extremities by which they are attached 
to the bone, and terminating in white teitdons or 
cords, The muscles are, par excellence, the organs 
of motion. It is by means of them that the in- 
dwelling mind, telegraphing its mandates through 
the appropriate nerves, effects any desired move- 
ment, by causing a contraction of the fibers of 
which they are composed, thus drawing the parts 
to which they are attached toward ‘each other. 
This contractile power is very great—so great, in 
fact, that it may even destroy the 
cohesion of the parts, or tear the 
tendon from the bone. 

Physiologists enumerate and de- 
seribe five hundred and twenty- 
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idea of their forms and arrangement. The mus- } 


cular system, in its development and organic con- 
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THE VITAL SYsteM.*? 


| 
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ditions, is more completely under our contro! than 
any other part of the body, a cir- 


cumstance of vast importance in con- } 


nection with the subject of human 
physical perfectibility. 


Il.—Tue Virau System. 


ing a complicated apparatus of tubes, 


sorption, circulation, and secretion, 
and incidentally of purification. 
Their principal seat is the trunk of 
the body, and they exercise a minute 
peristallic or pulsating motion. They 
are designated as 

1. The Lymphatics, 

2. The Blood-Vessels, and 

3. The Glands. 


fhe vital or nutritive system con- } 
sists of three classes of organs, form- ° 


which perform the functions of ab- > 
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nutriment from the ordinary sources is inade- 
} quate to the wants of the system, these absorb- 
ents take up the fat which has been deposited in 
; the cellular tissues, to be reserved for a time of | | 
s need, and empty it into the chyle duct, to be 
thrown into the circulation. This causes the fall- 
ing away or emaciation observed in the sick and 
starving. Even the muscle and cellular tissue are 
thus appropriated, in extreme cases. 

These organs, when they open into the intestines 
and serve to convey a portion of the nutriment 
elaborated by the stomach through the thoracie 
duct to its proper destination, are called lacteals. 

2. The Blood- Vessels —That all-important func- 
tion, the circulation of the blood, is effected by 
means of a system of tubes, or, rather, two inter- 
woven systems of tubes, which carry it to every 
part of the body and then return it to the center 
of circulation. This center of circulation is the 
heart, a muscular organ situated in the lower 
part of the thoracic cavity, between the two folds 
of the pleura, which form the central partition of | 
the chest. It consists of two parts, azightanda | 
left, in each of which are two cavities, an auricle | 
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THE HEART.* 


and a ventr'cle. In other words, it forms a double 
force-pump, most ingeniously constructed, with 
well-fitted valves, which always act perfectly, and 
never get out of order or wear out. These pumps 
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1. The Lymphatics.—These are 
small transparent tubes furnished 
with valves at short intervals and 
connected with the ganglia or glands 
which are distributed over the body, 
but are most numerous on the sides 
of the neck, the armpits, the groins, 
and the mesenteric folds of the intes- 
tines. Their office is to absorb nu- 
triment and pass it into the circula- 
tion. They convey the lymph from 
every part of the system to the de- 
scending vena cava, where it mixes 
with the venous blood returning to 
the heart. When, through disease 
or deficiency of food, the supply of 























* A; Heart B, B. Lungs. ©, Liver. D, Stomach. 
E, Spleen. m, m, Kidneys. g, Bladder, d, Diaphragm, 
which forms the partition between the thorax and the ab- 
domen. h. A, Ovaries. ¢, Uterus. 
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send the bright, red vitalized blood through the 
arteries to every part of the system, to be taken 
up by those minuter organs the capillaries, whose 
millions of fibers permeate everywhere, and which 
furnish just the supply needed to each organ and 
part. To bring the blood back to the heart to be 
sent to the lungs and revitalized, we have a system 
of veins, which, commencing in minute capillaries, 
like little rills, gradually unite and enlarge till ra 
they form their contents, river-like, through two 
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* a, the left ventricle; }, the right ventricle; c, ¢, /, the 
aorta, the great artery that goes off from the left ventricle 3,3 
g, &, i, the arteries that are sent off from the arch of the % 
aorta ; X, the pulmonary artery, that. goes from the right 
ventricle to the lungs; /, 2, branches of the pulmonary 
artery, going to the two sides of the lungs; m, m, the pul- 
monary veins, which bring the blood back from the lungs 
to the left side of the heart; m, the right auricle; 0, the 
ascending vena cava; qg, the descending; these two meet, 
and by their union form the right auricle ; p, the veins from 
the liver, spleen, and bowels; s, the left coronary artery, 
one of the arteries which nourish the heart. 
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large tubes (one ascending and the other de- 
scending), into the right auricle or receptacle of 
the heart. A muscular contraction sends it into 
the right ven- 
tricle, which, 
contracting in 
turn, forces it 
into the pul- 
monary artery 
and thence in- 
to the lungs, 
where it is 
purified and 
changed by 
contact. with 
the air, and 
becomes again 
fitted for its 
life-bestowing 
mission. 

8. The Glands.—The glands or filters are the 
organs which secrete or deposit not only the 
various substances of which the different organs 
are composed, but the fat, milk, hair, and other 
animal products. They are composed of two sets 
of capillary vessels, the one for the circulation of 
arterial blood, and the other for secreting their 
proper materials. The lungs, stomach, intestines, 
reproductive organs, and especially the liver, are 
mainly glandular in structure and function, and 
so far are included in this system. 

The intimate relation and sympathy between 
the glands and the brain give rise to some singu- 
lar phenomena, as we shall show further on. 





CAVITIES OF THE HEART. 


Til.—Tue Mentau System. 

It is by means of this system that sense, thought, 
and impulse of action, and consequently all con- 
nection between the soul and the external world, 
takes place. It consists of a series of globules 
bound by membranous investments into fibers of 
various forms, the motion of which is invisible. 
The chief seat of this system is the head. It ad- 
mits, like the other systems of a division, into three 
orders of organs : 

1. The Organs of Sense, 

2. The Cerebrum, and 

8. The Cerebellum. 

1. The Organs of Sense.—The organs through 
@ 
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THE NERVES CONNECTED WITH THE SRAIN, 
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which we receive impressions from external ob- 
jects—the eye, the ear, etc.—need not be described. 
They communicate their impressions to the brain 
by means of special nerves, some of which are rep- 
resented in the accompanying cut. They all seem 
to center in the base of the brain. 

2. fhe Cerebrum.—The human brain, speaking 
of it as a whole, is an oval mass filling and fitting 
the interior of the skull, and consisting of two sub- 
stances—a gray, ash-colored, or cineritious por- 
tion, and a white, fibrous, or medullary portion. 
It is divided, both in form and in function, into 
two principal masses, called the cerebrum and the 
cerebellum. At its base there are two other por- 
tions, called the annular protuberance and the 
medulla oblongata. 

The cerebrum is divided longitudinally by the 
falx, or scythe-shaped process, into two equal hem- 
ispheres, and each of these, in its under surface, 
into three lobes, But themost remarkable feature 

; in the structure of the cerebral globe is its com- 
2 plicated convolutions, the furrows between which 
} dip down into the brain and are covered by the 

pia mater, a delicate fibro-vascular membrane, 

which lies upon the immediate surface of the brain 
and spinal marrow, bending down into all their 
furrows or other depressions. By means of these 
foldings the surface of the brain is greatly in- 
creased, and power gained with the utmost econo- 
my of space; for it is a well-ascertained fact that 
in proportion to the number and depth of these 
convolutions, is the power of the brain. “The 
mind’s revolvings,” as Wilkinson beautifully ex- 
presses it, “‘ are here represented in moving spirals, 
} and the subtle insinuations of thought, whose path 
} lies through all things, issues with power from 
the form of cerebral screws. They print their 
shape and make themselves room on the inside of 
the skull, and are the most irresistible things in 
the human world.” 

The cerebrum is the organ of perception, refiec- 
tion, and all the other essentially human faculties 
and sentiments. 

8. The Cerebellum.—The cerebellum is the or- 
gan of volition, of determination, of permanent ac- 
tion, of physical life. It lies behind and immedi- 
ately underneath the cerebrum, and is about one 
eighth the size of the latter organ. It is divided 
into lobes and lobules, and consists of a gray and 
§ a white substance, like the cerebrum, but differ- 
ently disposed, the white portion being 
internal in the latter, and external in 
the former; in which also both substan- 
ces are disposed in thin plates instead 
of convolutions. There is said to be no 
7 direct communication between the lobes 
. of the cerebrum and the cerebellum. 


ee’ (2-5 Extending from the base of the brain 
to the atlas, or bony pivot on which the 
head rests, is the medulla oblongata. 
It is conical in shape, and may be con- 
sidered as merely the head or begin- 
ning of the spinal cord, which continues 
Yong’ it, and, in fact, extends the brain down 
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the neryes which it gives off and which 
pass through notches between the ver- 


tebre, connects it with every part of 


the body. There are generally reckon- 
ed eleven pairs of nerves arising from 



























the vertebral canal, and by means of 
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) 
the brain and thirty-one from the spinal marrow. { 


It is thus seen that the whole nervous appara- 
tus is included in the mental system, as we have 
defined it, and that the brain is omnipresent in the 
human body. 

With these briefly stated facts, which form the 
outlines of the system of anatomy on which this 
work is based, the reader will be measurably pre- 
pared to read with profit what is to follow. Those 
who have access to anatomical and physiological 
works, and leisure for their study, will do well to 
pursue the subject further. 


a 





TO ALLOPATHIC PHYSICIANS. 
' No. IL. , 


Gent_emen : Under Water-Cure treatment of 
the sick, when conditions are favorable, peculiar 
exhibitions take place. These, Water-Cure phy- 
sicians call a crusts. 

I find in your medical journals, which I read 
carefully, and often not without profit, that you 
deprecate such appearances, and quite strongly 
urge them as evidences of the empirical nature of 
our practice. Your conclusions are false, because 
not borne out by the facts in the case. Crises, in 


Water-Cure treatment, are exactly evidential of | 


the converse of your conclusions. Why? Be- 
cause whenever they appear the sick person im- 
proves, and gains rapidly. They are his harbin- 
gers of redemption. They proclaim trumpet- 
tongued that he is better, that his morbid con- 
ditions are greatly mitigated. That is the reason 
why your opinion is false, why any man’s opinion 
is false who, reasoning 2 priori about them, finds 
his theories, his speculations, his scientific expo- 
sitions in direct opposition to facts. When men 
like yourselves grow so learned as to frame hypoth- 
eses which utterly ignore facts, or which facts 
demolish the moment they and the hypotheses 


mortification, and withdraw from themselves the 
public confidence. 

Now there are various reasons why you should 
not understand that peculiar condition or mani- 
festation of the human body described by Water- 
Cure doctors as critical. 

1. Such a condition under drug-treatment you 
never saw, and never will see, while you give 
drugs. Your method of treating disease is so un- 
natural, that the symptoms under it are all un- 
natural. AmInotright? Do you not proceed, 
in a given case of disease, to treat it, first, by 
creating another and antagonistic disease, and 
second, by means of this expel the first from the 
body? And if so, are not all your symptoms, 
ordinary and critical, atnormal? You have no 
chance to witness such shows as Water-Cure phy- 
sicians, wherein the vital forces gather up them- 
selves to great resistance against whatever in 
the system perils its integrity or endangers its 
health. To be sure, under drug-treatment your 
pa@pients have crises, and you are familiar with 
them, and attach great significance to them, but 
crises such as a Water-Cure patient has you ab- 
jure, and forswear, and condemn, because they 
are so utterly unlike those with which you are 
familiar, Did you ever reflect as to the cause of 
the difference in crises such as your patients show, 


meet, they only lay up for themselves a stock of 
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and Water-Care patients show? Let me suggest 
to you the cause. The difference is owing to the 
different instrumentalities employed. You em- 
ploy substances against which the life-forces of 
your patients must of necessity war; we employ 
one which those forces most gratefully acknowl- 
edge. Our crises are exhibitions manifestly san- 
itary. Yours often foreshadow destruction. 

Four out of five of my patients have crises of 
some sort. Ninety-nine out of each hundred who 
have them are benefited by them, or, to speak 
perhaps more correctly, are better after them. 
It makes but little difference what the disease of 
the patient is, only treat the case naturally, that 
is, scientifically—not artificially, that is, empiri- 
cally or qnackishly—and before the patient gets 
well, a critical state will show itself, and which 
will be from various causes more or less severe, 
but in no instance dangerous, but, on the other 
hand, decidedly encouraging to the patient as well 
as the physician, except where the patient has 
taken powerful poisons as remedies from the 
hands of a drug-doctor. Why, gentlemen, you 
who write against crises, and labor hard in the 
use of very learned language to make out how un- 
exceptionable the practice must be which pro- 
duces or results in a crisis, and how dangerous a 
critical action is, would be dumb-founded were 
you to come to our Glen and see sixty persons, 
from the gray-head to the tow-head, all under 
manifest critical action, and scarcely two affected 
alike; one having a dozen or twenty large boils, 
another with a great ring-worm rash, another 
with miliary eruption; another having diarrhea’; 
another passing five to ten times the secretion of the 
kidneys usual; another going through a regular 
series of night-sweats; another undergoing great 
expectorations, and throwing off immense quanti- 
ties of mucus, and sometimes muco- purulent sputa ; 
another having chills; another having fever; now 
one with a sore mouth, and anon one with neu- 
ralgia of the face, the back, the small of the back, 
the inside of the legs, the bottoms of the feet; 
now one having an attack of acute rheumatism ; 
another of vomiting; another of sick headache, 
and so on, you would be frightened well-nigh out 
of your wits, and if permitted to do so, would ply 
your remedies vigorously. But we who know 
what the matter is, are quiet and easy, and our 
patients are cheerful and expectant. In a ma- 
jority of instances, themselves are good judges of 
the healthful nature of these changes, for they 
are consciously better upon their appearance. 
Now, what is the use of spending time and ink 
and brain power to write down conditions like 
these, when they will not stay down. It is more 
foolish than Mother Partington, who undertook 
to mop the Atlantic dry, as it came in the majesty 
of its upheaving tide rushing into her back door. 

It may not be unbecoming in me to say, if any 
man in the United States is entitled to speak of 
the worth or worthlessness of crises in Water- 
Cure practice, Iam. For, 

1. I have never used any other substance as a 
specific remedy for disease but water. All the 
hygienic agencies I use—air, light, heat, food, 
etc., etc.—but I have never made use of any of 
them as specialties. In this direction I have used 
only soft, pure, unmedicated spring water. Is it 
not fair to suppose that I may likely know what 
ean be done with, and by it, as well as you who 
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do not use it specially or specifically? As well 
as those who, using it, also mix up with its use 
all sorts of other things, making olla-podrida of 
their remedies? When I produce results with 
water which no man has produced by any other 
means, am I to hesitate to claim for it all that it 
is entitled to? Never. Though I may be alone, 
IT can not compromise. Others more talented, 
more learned, and of higher grade than myself, 
may descant of the virtues”and values of other 
remedies, and do their ablest to make the common 
mind entertain poor ideas of Water-Cure ; but 
as far as I have strength, the people of this land 
shall be led to feel and believe, and act upon the 
belief, that in all cases of disease which do not 
involve surgery, water is the best medicamentum 
that man can possibly have. I have said in all 
diseases, and I repeat it. I want you, and I want 
the readers of the Warer-Cure JouRNAL to un- 

derstand me, and I repeat the statement, that in 

no case of disease can you apply any thing else 
as broadly, as liberally, as variedly, as usefully, 

as frequently, as successfully, as water can be 
applied. Still further; you can not apply all 
other remedies as successfully as water can be 
applied. Take your most potent remedies, and 
they fail you so often as to mortify you; yet when 
these have failed you, your patients are cured by 

water treatment. And if they are cured after 
you have failed, how easy would have been their 
cure had they been treated hydropathically be- 
fore you treated them! Ah! gentlemen, many 

are the cases which are treated by Water-Cure suc- 

cessfully, whose conditions you have complicated 

and made much worse by your infernal poisons. 

The common people will judge you yet, and when 
they do, you will have justice done you, I ween. 

2. I deny that my great success as a prac- 

titioner is to be ascribed mainly or chiefly to my 
dietary—the kind, the quantity, and the manner 
of eating food at the Glen; or to the fact that my 

patients live in the open air, or to the quiet and 

seclusion of the Glen, or to their faith in me. 

The benefits derivable from all these I cheerfully 

admit, but each andall holdsecondary place. They 

are auxiliaries which I could not well do without, 

but they do not constitute my right arm. It is in 
water as I use it that my success lies; and while 

I can have it to use as I now do, surrounded by 

those other great aids mentioned above, I fear to 
grapple with no morbid condition or state of body 
that Heaven ever gives man strength and skill to 
overcome. 


8. While you and other medical gentlemen 
spend your knowledge and skill in treating dis- 
ease by other methods, I have been a painstaking 
student, concentrating all my humble abilities in 
the elaboration and development of the Water- 
Cure philosophy and practice. I have enthusiast- 
ically applied to make water answer, in connec- 
tion with the other hygienic agents or forces, 
whatever demands sickness could prevent, and, 
as far as opportunity for trial could be had, J am 
satisfied with the result. If it shall be given to 
me to have still larger fields of trial and observa- 
tion opened to me, I shall enter on them, confident 
that, for any illness or ailment of my fellow-man 
which is not incurable, the same determination 
which has hitherto guided me, will enable me so 
to apply the water treatment, along with its 
natural allies, as to give him good sound health. 
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I have no bounds within whose limits my confi- 
dence in it can be hemmed. It has already ac- 
| complished results so wonderful, that I know, 
; under proper circumstances, it will do whatever 
} reason and common sense demand. It has one 
element of success—it is lasting. It is not like 
your remedies, which to-day are in vogue, and 
have, in your esteem, any and every constituent 
that a remedy ought to have, and to-morrow, or 
next year, or in the next decade, are cast one side 
as worthless. No, water as a remedy for human 
diseases will last as long as it runs down hill ; 


lieve in it, the stronger will be the faith of its 
friends. Vincent Priessnitz was not born in vain. 
His apotheosis is yet to come. 

And now let me call your attention to facts. 

1. In chronic diseases, under water treatment, 
critical actions are a natural product. So far is 
this true, that it constitutes the rule, and absence 
of critical action the exception. A Water-Cure 
physician, whose patients have no crises, may well 
suspect that his method of treatment can be im- 
proved. For the nearer he gets to nature, and 
the closer he works after her method, the more 
certain will he be of producing crises, and the 
more satisfied will he be with his practice. He 
may also be sure that his patients will be better 
satisfied with the result. 

2. Itis not needful that he should proceed to 
treat the sick under his care with the intention, 
on his part, to produce a crisis; all he needs to 
do, is so to treat his patient that the system can 
be assisted in casting off unhealthful and assum- 
ing healthful conditions, and I warrant me that 
crisis will be forthcoming. I know of no way 
under water treatment to avoid crisis except—(1) 


; to have a patient who is so feeble that restora- 


tion is like a new creation, so slow as to be almost 
imperceptible, and yet ultimately to be accom- 
plished ; or, (2) to have a patient who isincurable. 
In very many instances patients have critical 
states, and their physicians know nothing of it. 
3. In the treatment of chronic disease, the 
crisis is quite apt to be the same disease in an 
acute form. Thus chronic rheumatism is quite 
likely to show critical action in the shape of acute 
rheumatism, which latter is much more easily 


the patient puts on good, sound, vigorous health ; 
so of the dumb ague, the crisis will be the fever 
and ague; so of deafness consequent on scarlet 
fever, the crisis will be a return of the scarlet fever, 
and unless the structural ear has been injured, 
the patient, after the crisis, will hear; so of 
chronic dysentery or diarrhea, the crisis will be a 
touch of typhoid fever; of minister’s sore throat, 
the crisis will be acute dyspepsia; so of chronic 
dyspepsia, resultant from mercurial medication, 
the crisis will be calomel sore mouth ; of chronic 
torpor of the liver, the crisis will be severe yet 
painless diarrhea; of the worst forms of leucor- 
rhea, the crisis will be a swelled leg perhaps, fa- 
miliarly known as a milk leg; so of greatly debili- 
tated skin, the crisis will be night-sweats; so of 
long-continued and unconquerable (by drugs) 
constipation, the crisis will be a very severe skin 
irritation, etc., and so on through the whole 
range. In a majority of instances, the crisis or 
turning point is a simple reappearance of the 
original disease or ailment, but which disappeared 
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on exhibition of medicinal remedies, leaving in its 
place the disease in chronic form, for which the 
patient seeks relief in Water-Cure. It is quite 
common for patients at the Glen to show symp- 
toms, or signs, or touches of every morbid state 
between that for which they place themselves in 
our Cure, and that which marked their first swerve 
from health. To illustrate: I have had a patient 
taken with fever and ague who seven years after 
came to be treated for afflicting debility of the 
reproductive system. In the interim he had bil- 
ious fever, dyspepsia, liver complaint, piles, con- 
tinual and terrible constipation, which last was 
on him when he placed himself in my hands. The 
other diseases he said he was cured of, and gentle- 
men of your school had wrought the marvel. 
Well, sirs, I placed him under treatment, and his 
ailments took the back track, and he had every 
one of those diseases over again, closing up with 
fever and ague. It took him nine months to get 
well, but he has not had a sick day since, and can 
do very hard work, and do it well. It is only fair 
to say, that the appearance of these various ail- 
ments was symptomatic, lasting but a little while, 
but he passed over the ground retrogressively 
which your medicines had pushed him over pro- 
gressively at a rapid rate, and he closed his sick- 
ness at the place of beginning. 


I had a patient with a fever-sore, an ugly and 
unmanageable thing. It defied the doctors and 
surgeons, this side the amputation of the leg. 
Years before, the patient ‘ took cold,” which was 
followed by a fever, an inflamed leg, resulting in 
suppuration, caries of bone, and a running incur- 
able sore. The general health was feeble, or to 
speak precisely, was delicate. Life was endur- 
able, but of no avail. He had no power of ac- 
complishment. I became satisfied that the fever- 
sore was the direct result of the medicines ad- 
ministered, and that but for them no fever-sore 
would have shown itself (did it ever occur to you 
that if no medicine was given no such metastasis 
would show itself?). I put this patient under 
treatment, and in ten months and ten days from 
his arrival he was put to bed of a fever which 
lasted four weeks; his sore all healed up, he re- 
covered good health, went to California, and the 
last [heard of him was in Sacramento, doing well. 


« iady, now in my house, came to the Glen on 
a bed. She had a fever somewhat more than a 
year ago, “* was doctored, and the fever left,” but 
in leaving, left her on her bed from which she 
could by no medicinal administration be raised. 
Her parents brought her by land-carriage forty 
miles, thence a hundred by railroad to Homer, and 
by carriage tothe Glen. She was a pitiable-look- 
ing object. My heart ached for her. She was 
the victim of medicinal poison. Had her parents 
kept away the doctor, who knew of nothing better 
to do than to give her medicine,which ought by 
virtue of its intrinsic deadliness to have killed 
her ovtright, she would have recovered her 
strength and health after the fever had subsided. 
As it was, poor thing! they brought her to the 
Glen. The instant I saw ber I drew my conclu- 
sion, that she would recover under water treat- 
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rode out of doors, and increased in flesh largely. 
But she had had no fever. To the on-looker it 
seemed that I was likely to be wrong. But I was 
certain of my point. One day—of a sudden—she 
did not feel as well, went to bed, and the next 
morning the old enemy was in possession. She 
was prostrate; for three weeks the fever was on 
her. We did not hurry ourselves on it, or disturb 
her. She lost flesh, and looked pale, but was 
quite self-possessed, and came out of it grandly. 
Now she looks magnificently, and will in good 
traveling go back—this time cured. 

For my own part, I Aai/ crises. They are likea 
finger-board at a cross-road. With chronic dis- 
eases to treat, the best diagnostician is troubled. 
But a crisis is like a light a a dark place— 
it makes darkness visible. With us of the Glen, 


patients and physicians, we cry a view-halloa! on } 


their a ance, and clap our hands for joy. 
They are easily managed. e takes care of 
them, and under them, as a great fact, the patient 
feelstiecidedly better than before. Your nervous 
dyspeptic is a marked instance. When his skin is 
largely covered with a bright red rash, he eats, 
and sleeps, and conducts himself like a gentleman. 
And what is best of all, he gains in flesh. Not- 
withstanding the powerful exhalations by the 
skin, he gains in weight and strength, and his eye 
looks upward to the heavens once more, and he 
begins to grow manly. In conclusion, gentlemen, 
I warn you that there is no hope that you will 
keep Water-Cure patients from having crises un- 
less you can persuade them along with water 
treatment to take drugs, or to subject themselves 
to processes which use up their vitality in large 
quantity and at rapid rates. With soft water to 
use externally and internally; with good unstim- 
ulating food; with pure air for the lungs, and 
proper exercise; abundant sleep and quiet; gentle, 
clean, social relations, they will have crises, and 
what is more, will get well, though you write 
learnedly against them. 
I am, yours respectfully, 
G@uzw Haven, N. Y. James ©. Jackson. 


THOUGHTS IN SPARE MINUTES. 


BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN, 


Extract from a private letter, dated 
Jan. 25th, from a lady formerly of this 
State, now of Illinois : 

“My health has been perfectly good 
since I was at the ‘Glen,’ and nothing 
would induce me to take medicine again. 
I came to this State last spring, alone, and 
superintended the building of our house. 
I painted all the sashestwice, and the wood- 
work once. I made a garden, took all the 
care of it, and gathered all the seed corn 
for the farm for another year. I took my 
morning bath, donned my short dress and 
boots, and sallied forth, with hoe in hand. I 
worked almost every day until three o'clock, 
nearly all summer. I defy any woman in 
swaddling-clothes to do the amount of 
-work that I did. Our house finished the first 
of October, I went to housekeeping, after 





[Jonz, 


This is rather out of the common Way 
of doing things. It is not usual, when a 
family intends to emigrate to the West, for 
the woman to leave her husband to pursue 
his ordinary business, while she goes on 
alone to make their home, and get things 
comfortable and snug: against his arrival. 
The question arises—Is it unwomanly to 
act in this way? 1 know Mrs. —— to be 
a /ady—intelligent, refined, and warm at 
heart—not wanting in gentleness, modesty, 
or any of those qualities supposed to be- 
long peculiarly to woman. Has she got 
out of her sphere? Is she likely to be- 
come less gentle, less refined? Will her 
husband love or respect her less? Would 
he have had higher appreciation of her 
womanliness had he felt that it was unfit 
that she should go on alone and look after 
business? Is it unwomanly to superintend 
workmen, to paint sashes, to plant corn and 
potatoes, and gather in the harvest? This 
is a question of much interest ; for if it is 
fit and proper that women should do such 
things as this, than are most of the women 
of our day very unwomanly, for they are 
entirely incapable of doing anything of 
this sort. Where are the women who are 
sufficiently acquainted with architecture, 
or with the qualities of lumber, and other 
requisite materials, to take the responsibility 
building a house? Or where are those able 
to work for halfa day planting or hoeing corn 
or digging potatoes? They are “nowhere.” 

Notwithstanding the ideas into which 
we all, men and women, have been edu- 
cated, as to what belongs to woman, her 
delicacy, her helplessness, the gallantry 
due to her, I confess J am on the side of 
this good friend of mine against the masses, 
or against the world, if need be. And I 
know we are right. I know it is not only 
proper and right, but it is(absolutely neces- 
sary that woman should assist in cultivating 
the earth. ) I know it because ature re- 
quires it. And if to obey her is to crucify 
all our preconceived notions of the rela- 
tions and appropriate duties of the sexes, 
then I say, crucify them! crucify them! 
Nature does not leave us in the dark as to 
her wishes, Her rewards or punishments 
come close on the heels of our actions. 
And she is cursing woman all the time. My 
correspondent says her health is “ perfectly 
good.” Not one woman in a thousand can 
say that—and their thoughts, their feelings, 





cleaning it all myself. My husband came } all their conceptions and imaginations are 
on about the middle of the month, and we as sickly and feeble as their bodies. How 






| of this beautiful State.” } could God say to us more plainly that he 
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disapproves our habits, than in the fact that } should, and we dare not longer live in so | there were the white ash, the red elm, the spread- 
all the women in this country are sick? manifest opposition to His will. So, if } "8 beech— 








And He tells us as plainly, in facts innu- | necessary, you must come in and assist us 
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merable and incontestable, and known to 


all intelligent minds, that it is positively 


they should exercise much in the open air. 


Well, women may walk, they can drive | 


or ride on horseback, they can skate or 
row, or devise various means for out-door 
exercise, without labor. (But while there 
is so much labor to be done, while there is 
so large a share of agricultural labor adapt- 
ed to the strength of healthy women, it can 
not be right for them to make their exercise 
mere amusement, while man is engaged in 
severe toil.)) That would be degradation. 
No; if there were genuine womanliness 
left in the hearts of women, they would | 
say to their brothers, “ We are feeble and } 
sickly—our habits of life make us sick— . 
we live in the house—our time is taken up 
in preparing nice food, or preparing dress, 
or putting it on, or keeping the house in } 
order, or in useless needlework, or other | 
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fanciful and frivolous work. Thus we 
manage to pass our time. But we are not ° 
happy. Our lives are purposeless. We 
feel that they are vanity. We are no help 
to you, and we can not help ourselves. If 
we walk out, we must lean on a gentle- 
man’s arm, and have every obstruction re- 
moved from our path—the gate must be 
opened for us, and shut for us after we 
pass through—our parasol must be carried » 
for us, and if we drop a glove, it must be 
picked up for us—if we pass a stream or a 
fence we must be assisted over it—if we 
ride, our horse must be brought to the door, 
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we must be helped into the carriage, and 
the buffalo carefully tucked round us—if 
we skate, our skates must be put on for us 
—if we are going in the cars, some gen- 
tleman must accompany us, to see to our 
baggage and buy our tickets. We do not 
object to politeness and mutual helpfulness. 
But we must have some independence, 
some character. And in order to have 
these we must have health. And in order 
to have that we must have out-door life. 
True, there are in-door duties to be done ; 
but neither comfort, nor the gratification of 
refined taste, requires half the time and 
strength expended in household work. 








ol\ yours. God has made it as necessary that 
\) we should breathe pure air as that you ; 


in our heavier work, and we will come into | 
the field by your side. Thus, by compan- } 
essential to the health of human beings that ; ionship of the sexes, will we make that | 


which is weary toil to us both, pleasant soil to the face of day, required task-work, com- 


) of light but pierced it poorly. 


Under whose shade the suckling goes to sleep ; 
Whose budding leaves the yearling eats, and dozes 
Like children eating poppies. 
All together made a canopy so thick that the rays 
These were in our 
way; and to let the sunlight in, and bring the 


labor. And to enable us, successfully, to | pared to which the toil of a prairie farm is but 
change our habits, we must essentially { pastime. 


change our mode of dress. Our present 
mode, with tight waists, long, heavy skirts, 


and paper-soled shoes, is well adapted to | 


5 


our present habits, and the production of } 
such a race as we now are. But we never } 
ean have our physical, mental, or moral } 
powers developed till our dress is adapted 
to our structure and wants. We will en- 
deavour to construct such a dress as will 
allow us the free use of all our powers. 

( If women could be inspired with such 
purposes and determinations, we 
soon learn that womaniiness is something 


else than dependence and sentimentalism— } 


that it is a loftier, holier, more powerful, 
more man/ly quality, than we have yet con- 


ceived—that there is divinity in it. 
Guen Haven, N. Y. 


Firesibe Aeading. 


RUSSEL SMILIE'S CHILDREN. 
BY HENRY H. HOPE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PATRIARCH CONTINUES HIS sTORY. 
Tue life of a pioneer in the woods is very dif- 
ferent from that of a pioneer on the prairie. In 


the one, a generation passes away making im-, 


provements for another succeeding generation to 
enjoy. In the other, labor produces its fruit im- 
ready saddled, and we assisted on to it, or } ™ediately, or almost immediately. Featherington | 

} was no prairie. The bass woods run themselves 
from the earth’s surface a hundred feet into the 
air as straight as a may-pole, without a single limb. 


The elm of the low ground, on the intervales 
through which Mad Creek ran, not exactly 
like “the sacred river, down to a sunless sea,” 
but at times quite foamingly to Lake Ontario, 
threw up a trunk three feet in diameter, and a 
top a hundred feet high, and fifty feet in diam- 
eter. The oak, the emblem of durance and 
strength, shot out from its immense body limbs 
sixty feet in length and two feet through, and 
when in foliage making a shadow within whose rim 
500 persons could easily gather for shelter from 
the sun’s heat. The sugar-maple, delightfulest 
and cleanest of all forest trees, which vermin 
never infest, but in which the robin prefers always, 
if possible, to make its nest, grew large and full 
of sap; while the hemlock, monarch of the forest 
for height and perpetual youth, shot its apex so 
high cloudward that a crow cawing in its upper 
branches seemed an unearthly visitant. Then 
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Two things in our life in Featherington affected 
me. Oneas a child, the other as alad and a man. 
I can scarcely tell in which I was most interested, 
which gave me the greatest pleasure. Each 
touched me appropriately, and so was conducive 
to my high enjoyment. You all know that pleas- 
ures are relatively such—that childhood and old 
age are not pleased with the same things. What 
I refer to was sugar-making and wood-chopping. 
Everybody loves sugar, and especially maple 
sugar. Itis a delicious sweet; the sap is good to 
drink. So is the sirup: the molasses and the 
sugar are good to eat. Fortunately for all of us, 
our farms had fine sugar-bushes—now called 


should } orchards—on them. My father’s was a very rich 


bush : over 300 maples on 60 acres. Related to 
the whole farm, the orchard was in about its 
center; but such was its value that father de- 
termined to spare it in his clearing, though to do 
so would be to have a woodland in the middle of 
his farm. It has always been a matter of gratu- 
lation to me that he did so, for after I attained to 
manhood, and took possession, I cut out every tree 
but the maples, and let in the sunlight, so that by 


undérbrushing and clearing all the partially de-° 


cayed timber, and smoothing down the knolis, it 
took timothy seed and formed a nice green sward, 
so that it has always been a beautiful pasture for 
cattle, and a most excellent sugar-bush. One 
year I made 2000 pounds of sugar, and from one 
tree that stood before our log-house, but which 
unfortunately we had to cut down—or have it pass 
through the center of the parlor—I made one 
season 22 lbs. and 10 oz. of sugar. It was not a 
very large tree, but of the finest sap. In our 
whole “dusk” we did not find another tree so 


| productive in quantity or quality of sap. 


The process of making sugar was with us in our 
early forest lifeextremely simple. The first thing 
to be done was to make troughs to catch sap. 
Buckets could not be had: we had neither timber 
nor cooper to make them. We made troughs of 
the butternut, of which we selected a size suffi- 
cient to split in two, leaving it in halves: these 
we scooped out with a short bitted axe, making 
them to hold about a pailful. A man skilled in 
it could make ten or fifteen a day. When made, 
it was desirable to have them dry, so as to evap- 
orate the sap that was in them, else the sap of the 
maple falling into and standing in them would 
commingle with the butternut sap, and give a 
stringent or puckory taste to the sugar, withal 
making it bitter. But if curing or drying them 
had to be dispensed with—and it had to be with 
us the first season—then the next best thing was 
to soak them in water. A good drenching rain 
which would fill them, and whose water could 
stand a few days, would soak out all the butter- 
nut taste, and make them fit for use. Now 
through our orchard a pretty little stream ran, 
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and as fast as our troughs were made they were 
carried to the creek and filled with water, allowed 
to remain so awhile, then canted and rinsed, and 
placed around to the foot of the trees. 

Next came the tapping. Tue original or prim- 
itive way was to provide oneself with an age, and 
an iron tool about a foot long, three fourths of 
which was handle, the remainder dit, The part 
called the bit was the lower end of the handle 
hammered by the maker first flat, so as to be 
about two and a half inches broad, then made 
convex on the back side, and concave on the front, 
and brought to an edge partly in the making and 
partly on the grindstone. When finished, it wasa 
kind of chisel. Next came the making of spiles. 
These were made of chestnut, pine, or cedar— 
cedar is the best—or any soft or easy rifted wood— 
and sawing it into blocks of ten inches long. We 
then split these blocks in staves, using this chisel, 
or sap-gouge as it is called, to do the splitting, on 
the handle of which the maker struck with a 
wooden mallet. Thus split, they are like the 
chisel—convex and concave—and when whittled 
with a knife to an edge, are wedge-like, and will 
drive into an incision in a tree made by the gouge. 
Hurra! Now for the sap. Two go together, one 
to do the tapping, the other to fix the troughs. 
This latter is a nice job, for they must be so fitted 
as not to be tottling and spill the sap, and the 
jutting out roots of trees sometimes make this 
quite difficult. The tapper steps up to a tree, 
strikes into it his axe—generally on the south 
side—making an incision in the shape of a wood 
“calf” about the length of your hand, and two 


‘inches deep. This incision or “calf” is made 


oblique, one end higher than the other, so that 
the sap runs out easily. Under this lower edge 
the tapper makes an incision with his gouge, 
drives in his spile, the trough is arranged, and 
sugar-making in this department is begun. 

Next comes the arrangement for boiling. With 
us we took every kettle, from the five-pail to the 
small pot that hung on the trammel in the chim- 
ney for heating dish-water, and driving down 
crotches some twelve or twenty feet apart, drop- 
ped into them a green swamp beech or iron-wood 
pole, on which we hung our kettles. Fore-and- 
aft the kettles we placed large logs to keep the 
heat ‘among the kettles, and make them boil the 
sap faster. Then a reservoir had to be provided 
for the sap, for it would not unfrequently happen 
that the sap would run much faster in a given 
time than we could boil it, and so we had to have 
a place to empty it. 

For this purpose a large, thrifty, straight bass- 
wood was chosen, and it was cut down, and cut 
square off at each end. This was dug out, and a 
large trough made that would hold from fifteen to 
thirty or forty barrels, and when done was drawn 
up so as to be quite contiguous to the boiling- 
place, that from it sap might be dipped handily 
into the kettles. We had to cut our wood as we 
wanted it, and then the gathering of the sap. 
In our “bush” there were two gatherers, and 
each had two large buckets and a meck-yoke, gen- 
erally made of bass-wood, that it might be as light 
as possible. This Was made ao that it let a man’s 
neck into it, and was scooped out so as to fit his 
shoulders. On each end was a groove or notch 


cut, to which was appended a strong string, and | | nave,efhen: theaght dihheh wialens-dagtess of 


on the end of that a little wooden hook into which : 


the bale of the pail would set, and the man was 
ready to gather. Going from tree to tree he 
filled his pails, and then walked to the reservoir 
and emptied, and back again to refill, till he had 
gone over his beat, and all the sap was gathered 
in. 

In the boiling process there was nothing marked, 
except that the boiler skimmed the scum from 
the top of the boiling liquid and always kept 
a piece of pork to throw into the kettles whenever 
there was likelihood that the sap would boil over. 
It was a good illustration of the old strivings of 
peace-makers, of whom it is said that they threw 
*oil on to the troubled waters.” A bit of fat 
pork, an inch square, would calm down the most 
violent ebullition of the sap. Many a time have 
I heard my father soliloquize as he caught up a 
tit-bit of pork, “Oh, ho! thee intends to boil 
over, does thee? I guess I can put a stop to thy 
noisy boiling wrath!” and he would fling the bit 
into the kettle, and burst out laughing, and say, 
**Ha! ha! leviathan, I can tame thee.” 

Generally speaking, we used to boil three days 
before we siruped: then we prepared for sugar- 
ing. First we strained the sirup through a strain- 
er of clean tow cloth, then it was allowed to stand 
all night and settle, and pour it off carefully in 
the morning—a process such as wine and cider 
makers call racking—then to every four gallons 
of sirup was poured a half pint of new milk, and 
the kettle swung on the chimney for boiling. We 
always sugared off in the house ; it was so much 
more comfortable : we were secure from the wind, 
and dirt, and smoke, and gained something of 
quiet, and so more precision in sugaring. 

One great show of skill in this process is to have 
the molasses pass from the ungrained to the gran- 
ular form without being scorched. Just before 
the molasses reaches a point at which it grains is 
the time for the youngsters, and those who act 
like youngsters, though not young, to dip out of 
the kettle and drop on to snow, and immediately 
it candies, and makes delicious eating. In a new 
country, “ SuGARING-orF” is a great event, and it 
seldom happens that neighbors do it at the same 
time. One family sugars off one night, another 
the next night, and so on, and the neighbors and 
children—babies and all—go around and eat all 
the hot sugar they want. Sugaring-days were 
happy boyhood days to me. I remember the 
scenes that transpired then very vividly. Pro- 
pitiation, it was at a sugaring that I first saw 
your mother, and though I am a patriarchal 
** friend,” I may say to thee, and William here, 
that I was not long in coming to the conclusion 
that there was a sweetness that surpasseth sugar. 
Sugarings and corn-huskings in bright moonlight 
nights are grand places for developing the social 
affections. Ah me! those days, how far back in 
the great Past they lie. What heaps of buried 
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cumulations of disappointments lie between me 

as I now sit here, a white-haired old man, and the 

joys of my youth. Buta truce tosentimentalism. 

I must tell you of the other thing that gave me 

great pleasure when I had outgrown the boyish 

enthusiasm for making sugar, I allude to 
““WOoD CHOPPING.” 


hopes, what masses of worn-out labors, what ac- - 





emulation exist amongmen. The desire to exce/, 
to be the first, shows itself among men of all pur- | 
suits and professions. Two tinkers can be rivals 

as well as two statesmen. Two wood-choppers as 

well as two great lawyers. In fact, the line of 
separation in the professions is not so broad as 

most imagine. The tinker and the President are 

not very far apart, when all that is purely con- 

ventional and fictitious is taken away. They 

edge up pretty closely ; they are approximatively 

related. In Featherington, for ten to twenty-five 
years after my father moved into the town, the 

hero of the town was the man of the axe. Other 
things being equal, he who could chop the most 
trees down, and get them ready for logging; who 
could split the largest number of sais in a day ; 
who could cord the most wood at night from a 
day’s chopping, he was the observed of all observ- 
ers. To him were paid similar honors by girls and 
women as noble ladies in the times of chivalry 
paid to knights in battle. They wove chaplets of 
wild flowers and wreathed his head. To him did 
the men make obeisance, and gave him the seat of 
honor at their feasts and merry-makings. His 
aze was like a mace—a symbol of power—and 
power in rude communities always illustrates and 
types character. The stronger man tosuch is the 
nobleman, and to him do the weaker pay homage. 
Nothing with us so well represented character as 
wood-chopping. In other parts of the country 
hunting was the representative power. But with 
us there were.no bears nor buffaloes ; no wild-cats 
nor cougars ; and smaller game did not challenge 
such regard as to serve as a basis broad enough 
for one to plant his character on. True, the bet- 
ter marksman the better man, but the better 
wood-chopper the best man. As I grew toward 
full stature I caught the fever, and my whole soul 
was centered in the determination to be the man 
of the town, Old men should speak of Ichabod 
Hemenway, andtheir wives and daughters should 
be proud to invite me to tea, to the dance, end 
the corn-huskings. I knew what it was to be in 
practice, that skill did not lie in strength purely, 
but in choice and well-directed use of it, and I 
begged the privilege of being excused from attend- 
ance on general farm work, and devoting myself 
exclusively to chopping, and logging, and fenc- 
ing. These three involved the constant use of the 
axe, until I wielded it for my purposes as Richard 
Coeur de Lion did his battle-axe for his. 


I began with an axe which weighed three pounds, 
and I grew till I could use one that weighed six 
pounds twelve ounces, without helve; and while I 
used a lighter one to split and trim the tops, all 
my cutting of the trunks or bodies was done with 
this heavy axe. I could begin to work at sun- 
rise, and except at meals, stop only at night-fall ; 
and yet I could go home whistling. I used to 
strike on an average about five strokes a minute, 
or 300 strokes an hour; and in the day about 
3,000 blows. Now think of it! To lift an axe 
weighing seven pounds over your head, and 
bring it down with precision and exactness just 
where, or nearly where, you wanted it every 
time, 3,000 times between sun and sun, and then 
go to corn-busking if in the fall, or to bed if in 
June, and feel only measurably fatigued—is not 
that to have good health? 1 had ample oppor- 
tunity to keep good measure of myself, for we 
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had company choppings, or, as we called them, 
«« Bees,” when each chopper did his best and gave 
and took challenges for cutting off a log each. 
In my earlier trials I used to be badly beaten, as 
Peter the Great did by Charles the XII. But I 
kept my own counsel, watched the best choppers, 
studied their postures, their axes, how they were 
helved, how they swung them, and laying up all 
these hints and observations for my use, I put 
them into practice in my solitary choppings in the 
forest I was clearing; and when I could show 
thick beardy furze on my face I fought my foe at 
Pultowa. I could, and did, beat any and every 
man who challenged me in the town. When the 
“king chopper” of Featherington took off his 
crown and placed it on my head, I was invited to 
a public dinner and took my choice of maidens for 
my queen of the day, and ate all the pigeon pot- 
pie, and mushrooms rolled in meal and fried in 
butter, that my stomach could hold. I believe I 
was the man who invented the method of so cut- 
ting down trees as to make them help topple each 
other over. At least, I never saw it done till I 
did it, nor did I ever hear of its beingdone. Till 
I did it, trees were cut down at hap-hazard, or 
merely to suit the caprice of the chopper; but 
when the idea flashed upon me, I rose to the dig- 
nity of an artist at once. Iviewed my work from 
what Lieutenant Porgy called a scientific stand- 
point, when he crawled on all fours to catch ter- 
rapins. I became alabor-saving machine, a gen- 
tleman chopper. Trees were henceforth to fall as 
much by my wisdom as by my diows. Blows I 
knew would tell—they always have since the 
world began ; and though I ama Friend, or, as the 
world’s people call me, a Quaker, and devoutly 
wish that in certain directions blows would not 
tell, | fear me that to this rule there are no ex- 
ceptions. However, right or wrong, I knew that 
in clearing land, blows would tell. Now, the 
question was, whether by a little forecast I could 
increase their telling. I felt sure I could, and I 
determined I would put my idea into practice. I 
was ready to commence on an unbroken piece of 
woods, and I walked over and viewed it. I took 
measurement of trees by my eye; their height, 
the size of their tops, the position in which they 
stood to each other, the way they leaned, etc., 
ete., and began. I found a large and very tall 
maple, seemingly higher than any tree on the 
same acre. It stood close to a bass-wood, and 
that to a large red beech, that to a hemlock, that 
to an elm—a great white elm—and these all stood 
so as to fall, when cut down, one way, unless 
forced by circumstances in different directions. 
But beyond the elm stood an enormous white- 
wood on a little Anol/ ; and this little earthy ele- 
vation had had influence enough to throw the tree 
out of perpendicularity, and give it a decided 
turve, in a direction opposite to that in which the 
other trees would fall. Beyond this white-wood 
were, for some space on, trees which would fall in 
the direction of those first named. Now it stood 
to reason, that if I could “ pitch into” the top of 
this giant white- wood half-a-dozen other tree-tops, 
I could overcome its leanings and change its center 
of gravity, and when it went down, the way in 
which its leanings evidently intended it should 
not, it would carry a mighty influence with it on 
all the trees beyond it. What then didI? I 
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went beyond the white-wood and cut some eight | to fell the trees—nor yet to cut them into proper 
or ten trees about half down; some a little more > lengths. All these were easily done. 
or little less, according to size and leaning ; some 
a little higher on one side and lower on the other, 
always cutting each tree somewhat on both sides, 
and always lower on the side opposite to the lean- 
ings of its top. Then I proceeded to deal scien- 
tifically with the white-wood. I cut that on the 
side of its leaning about half off, and then only 
slightly on the other side, and passed on to my 
elm, beech, bass-wood, hemlock, and maple, cut- } then came the logging. Ha! ha! How black we 
ting all about a fourth or half of the way through } used to look! But it was grand work. With a 


; But trim- 
, 
§ 
on each side, except the bass-wood, which I cut good stout yoke of cattle, and my brother Job as 
| 
; 
; 
; 


ming the tops and piling the brush was a slow 
and tasking job. To this purpose I used a light 
axe, which if occasion required I could use with 
one hand; and as fast as I trimmed, I piled ine 
brush ; then when April or September came, as the 
case might be, we set them on fire, and the heav- 
ens were smoky by day, and red with fire-light 
by night. After all the brush had been burned, 


as nearly off and have it stand as I could. I then { a driver, the heaps grew rapidly, and the cleared 
approached the maple and began. Stroke after { space was dwelt upon with affectionate longings. 

stroke did I ply with my seven-pound ave on that } I thought of the corn, the potatoes, for spring 
tree, like Thor with his hammer. I was inspired. ; crops; of the winter wheat for a crop after the 
I did not feel weary ; it seemed to me that fatigue { corn; of the day when plenty should preside at 
could never overcome me. My sinews when I >} our board, and no want should show its wolfish 
struck were like whip lashes; the veins on my * teeth within our door. I used to think to what 
forehead I felt were swollen. I felt like Cellini } almost fabulous degree, organized life is capable 
when casting his statue of Jupiter; I was in the ) of growth and culture. A mere animal, like an 
hands of a great idea—one which, if successful, > ox, by nature rather dull and unintellectual, can 
would give me renown, give me more pigeon pot- } be trained to a degree of intelligence very sur- 
pie and the smiles of the girls for ten miles } prising. We had a yoke of oxen that, by long 
round. At last the monarch recognized me. Its labor in the slash, became very expert in draught. 
broad and antlered head, which for a hundred } Drive them up to a log, so as that they could see 
years had first felt the rays of the newly rising } jt, and let them look at it, and then hitch them 
sun, and had appropriated the kisses of each even- to it, and depend on it, when Job spoke the word, 
ing breeze, to the envy of all the smaller denizens } they would move a log that would seem to a 
of the forest, shook—aye, absolutely :rembled } stranger impossible. They needed no direction. 
under my strokes. I heard its creakings—they } At the word of command they settled themselves 
were its dying agonies, and for an instant I al- } in concert to the task. They were not compet- 
most regretted that I had thrown the bit of my } jtors nor rivals, but co-operators. Look out, boys! 
axe into its clear and solid wood. It was only ® } The reds are coming. Whip! whop! Roll! tum- 
passing regret. I saw it quiver; I saw itlean; I } ple! Dash ahead! See them come to the heap, 
saw it fall square against the top of the bass- { and stop as quick as ever rifle-ball stopped leap- 
wood, and it snapped that soft and juicy giant ; ing deer. Brother Job was acapital driver. The 
like Hereules a pipe stalk. Over they went into } oxen were his, and he was the servant as well as 
the beech, that into the hemlock. Crash! crash! } master of the oxen. They knew Aim, would obey 
crash! crash! till the old white-wood was reach- { the slightest sound of his voice, would follow him 
ed. It reeled, trembled, partially recovered its } when yoked or unyoked, and give Aim their con- 
ground, but it was of no use. Its doom was on } fidence and strength. Bright boy! brave lad! 
it, and, against its bent, it was hurried along >} we all loved him. He died in his bloom, and fifty 
with the current of public opinion which I had { years have spent their force on my poor head 
set up; and when it went I dropped my axe, and } since we buried him out of our sight. But Ihave 
whooped like an Indian in the woods who leaps } spent time enough on this narration of our earlier 
froman ambush. Whoop! whoop! hurra! hurra! 2 life in Featherington. All this while the Com- 
Crash! dash! smash! flash! Aye, flash it was, { forts, the Smilies, and Butterworths had in- 
for with the falling of those trees I let in on the { creased in numbers and improved conditions. 
earth a flood of light where only a stray ray had ) Asaph Smilie had grown to manhood, and he and 
fallen since the dispersion of the ten tribes of )} | were married within a week of each other. But 
Israel. saw what [had done, and I saw that I { years sped before he had a child, and I had four 
had done only half of what might be done; yet } when his Russel was born. Our George was born 
enough was done to make me proud. [ said } six months before Russel. Mose Butterworth, 
nothing, but went to dinner, and hurried back to ) who was older than I am, had married and turned 
the woods. I took a new survey, and at night I { out rather poorly, except in the number of his 
had piled trees on each other as nothing else buta } children. He had children after George and 
hurricane whirlwind could tumble them. I had } Russel were married and had children, though 
a winrow of trees, and when I came to cat them 2 the last family were by « ath a 
into logging lengths, it was surprising to me how { Mose’s father, who came out wit e origina 

sino ways the log-men oaaatan haul them ? stock, lived and died a sober man. But Mose— 
to make their heaps. I obtained great credit for } now an old man—has always been drinker—and 
making each tree knock down its neighbor ; some- ; at times a drunkard. He .was begotten in ini- 
times, with not five minutes’ chopping. Imust tell { quity, and inherited the love for strong drink. 
you about the process of clearing land; for you ; And it is his second crop of children that Eliza- 
who sit here eating butternuts and sipping lemon- } beth Smilie is so afraid of, and from whom she 
ade, know nothing of it more than a young man of } means to keep her children, whose lives and for- 
twenty-one born and reared on an Illinois prairie. ; tunes it will be henceforth the object of this story 
It was only a small part of the clearing process { to illustrate. 
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THE WATER-OCURE JOURNAL. 


PROSPECTUS. 
VoL_umMeE TWENTY-FOUR OF THE WATER-CURE 
JovgNaL commences with the next number. 


Health. 


The great want of the age is health—the normal and har- 
monious action of all the elements of our being, physical, in- 
tellectual, and social. This want finds its satisfaction, and 
this demand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lirz, or a true Puysrotogy; the Natcre and Cavuszs of 
Diseases, or a Troe Patruotocy; the modes of Purrrica- 
tion and INvicGoRaTion, or a Trve System or MeEpicaL 
PRActiog. 


The Philosophy of Health, 


Comprising the Laws of Puystcat, Mora, and Inre.- 
LeoTuAL DEVELOPMENT, ate the especial sphere of the 
Warter-CurE Journal; but all that ean promote the great 
design of human happiness is included in the Hzgap or 
RErorMs. 


Human Life. 


Our platform is a broad one, and our plan of operations 
comprehensive. All subjects connected with Diet, Exer- 
cise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Cloth- 
ing, Education, Occupations, Amusements, and Social Re- 
lations—all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Lire, will be clearly pre- 
sented. 


Practical Instruction. 


Hydropathy will be fally unfolded, and so explained that 
all may apply it in various diseases, even those not curable 
by any other means. The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treatment in those peculiar complaints 
common only to women. The Warer-Cure Jovenat will 
contain such advice and practical instruction as may be 
considered most important in all these critical yet unavoid- 
able cases. 


Preservation of Health. 


Without health even life is not desirable, unless a reme- 
dy can be found. It will be a part of our duty to teach the 
world how to preserve health, as well as to cure disease. 


Prolonged Life. 

Reforms in our individual habits, in all our modes of 
life, and in our social institutions, will be pointed out and 
made so plain that “ he who runs may read.” We believe 
fully that man may prolong his life much beyond the num- 
ber of years usually attained. We propose to show how. 


Water-Cure at iiome. 


Particular directions will be given for the treatment of 
ordinary cases at Home, which will enable all who have 
occasion to apply it. Let it be borne in mind, that the 
Water-Cvre Jovgnat is a thoroughly Popvtar Worx, 
designed for “ the people,” and not the organ of a Profes- 


sion or Sect. 
To our Friends, 


Believing the Hzatru Reronm to be the needed basis of 
all Reforms, and that no agency can be more efficient in 
promoting it than the Warver-Ccrz Jovrenat, we rely 
upon the Frrenps of the Cause to continue their good 
efforts and exertions, until a copy is within the reach of 
EVERY FAMILY In THE Unttrep States. 


The Journal 


Will be illustrated and published in a beautiful quarto 
form, on fine white paper for binding, on the first of each 
month, on the followirfg very low 


Terms in Advance, 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Please address all letters, post-parm, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


PHusiness Hotices. 


How ro Remir.—In sending funds to the Pub- 

lishers, always write in a very plain hand, at the top or 

letter, the Post-office in full, the County and State. 

the sum is large, obtain a draft on New York of 

Philadelphia, if possible, and deduct the cost of exchange. 

Bank-bills, current in the subseriber’s neighborhood: will 
be taken by us at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

CLuss may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States. It will be the same to the Publisher, 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post-offices. 
Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 

PostaGce.—The postage on this Journat to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The post- 
age is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

IncLose a Stamp.—Letters requiring an an- 
swer, especially when that reply is for the writer's benefit, 
should always inclose a stamp to pay the return postage. 

Sever Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jovenat sent the full time. 


-_ 


PRIZES AND PREMIUMS. 


Aurnoven we furnish more original reading matter, for 
the price, than is usual, we are disposed to offer the follow- 
ing SPECIAL INDUOEMENTS to our co-workers, in order to 
remunerate them for kind exertions, in extending the circu- 
lation of our Jourwaxs, for the year 1857. 

Onze Hunprep Douuars will be given in our 
own publications (books at regular retail prices), on every 
$1,000 sent us for either one, or all three of our Journals, 
viz., Toe AMertoan PurEnoLocioat Jovgnat, Taz Water- 
Curns Jovenat, or Liv ItLvsrratep, for 1857, at lowest 
club prices. 

For Five Hunprep Douiars sent, the value 
in Journals, at lowest club rates, and fifty dollars in books. 

For Two Hunprep Doxuars, the Journals at 
lowest club rates, and twenty doliars in books. 

For One Hunprep Douxars sent, the Jour- 
na's at lowest clab rates, and ten dollars in books. 

For Firrry Dotiars sent, the Journals at low- 
est club rates, and five dollars in books. 7 

Thus, we will send one hundred copies of either 
Toe Parenotoeioat or Warter-Core Jovenats, or fifty 
copies of Lirg, a year, for $50, and give a Premium of $5 to 
the getter-up of the list. 

A Premium, at the same rates, will be given 
for all additional subscribers sent in during the year. 

In addition to the above, we will present to the 


; person who sends in the largest number of subscribers in 


all, to one, or all three of these Journals, A PRIZE of Oxz 
Hunprep Dowiags; payable in our books. 


OUR PATENT OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT. 


Our readers will bear in mind that we have, in connec- 
tion with our establishment, an office for obtaining 
Patents, not only in the United States, but in the various 
countries of Europe. 

We have, during the past winter, been at considerable 
pains to extend our facilities for obtaining patents in 
foreign countries, and have succeeded in very greatly in- ~ 
creasing our former advantages in that direction. We 
have selected our European agencies with great caution, 
employing none but those of established reputation, on 
whose integrity and discretion we might safely rely, in 
confiding to their charge the important interests of our 
clients. We have also succeeded in completing an ar- 
rangement by which French patents secured by us may be 
put on sale at a very small percentage on the proceeds of 
said sales. 

The rapid increase of our foreign patent business indi- 
cates that American inventors are beginning to realize the 
importance and value of their inventions in foreign 
countries. 


} up in this village—2 


‘Tus only publication in the world devoted.to the science 
of human nature, mentally and physically, opens with the 


next number its twenty-sixth volume, and appeals confi- 
dently to the lovers of progress and of mankind to con- 


; tinue that support'which has hitherto given it so wide a 


field of influence and such a vast power for good. 

The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature; his capabilities, and 
how to use them to the best possible advantage; his de. 
fects, and how to correct them. 

Errors of Habit and Education 

will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology and 
Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 


Phrenology, 
in its application to home education, domestic govern- 
ment, self-culture, selection of pursuits, choice of appren- 
tices, clerks, partners in business, or companions for life, 
will be, as heretofore, the leading feature of the work. 
Young Men Ambitious to Develop 

their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Culture, for 
USEFULNESS and SUCCESS IN LIFE; 

Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect and cul- 
tivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 

Mothers desiring a Guide 

to the best means of forming the character and preserving 
the health and morals of their children ; 

Merchants Anxious to Select 


wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, their 
clerks and confidential assistants ; 

Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particular tvades ; 
and every one who would learn 


How to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial companions, 
and general associates; but above all, mow TO TRALY ONE'S 
OWN CAPABILITIES, in the BEST POSSIBLE WAY to secure 
personal development, will find the Jovrwat a Monitor 
sad Fa 
The Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 
with porrrarts of the great, the good, and the vicious; 
engravings of useful inventions, of architecture, animals, 
fruits, etc., and published 
On the Following Very Low Terms: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00! Twenty Copiesfor 10 00 
Avpress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


cae 


EDITORIAL OPINIONS. 


Wetcoms !—Here they come—those two welcome messen- 
gers—Tue Puerno.ocicaL and Warer-Cure JouRNALS: 


pretentious journals of the day—something to stimulate 
the thought, and elevate, instead of enervate, the senses.— 
Hudson (N. Y.) Star. 

Tat PorenoLocicaL AND Warer-Cure Jovrxals.— 
Both these publications should be in the hands of every 
man, woman, and child in the West. The information 
they contain in the course of the year may prove of incal- 

health and inciting the reader 

to improvement and progress in every department of life.— 
Minnesota Republican Advocate. > 

Tue Purenonocrcat Jovenat and Tae Warer-Cure 


every family. Both Journals are for the elevation of the 
human race, and are working great good in every village ¢ 
in the Union. There bea club of each gotten 
Co. ( Wie.) Obserrsr. 















Che Month. 


NEW YORE, JUNE, 1857. 











VALEDICTORY. 


_ BYR. T, TRALL, M.D. " 


‘Tue present number completes another 
volume of the Warer-Cure Journat, and 
the next number will be the commence- 
ment of anew one. We can not forego, 
on these semi-annual occasions, a little 
familiar interchange of thoughts and feel- 
ings with our friends and patrons. An 
extensive correspondence keeps us posted 
in relation to their views and wants, while 
our position, as watchmen on the towers of ; 
our vast field of reform and of progress, ‘ 
enables us to anticipate the promptings of 
their hopes and fears, and to indicate re- 
sponsively thereto 

What the signs of promise are. 
We need scarcely say that our cause is 
onward. This is a mere necessity of the 
case. All truth is persuasive, and ‘is 
equally sure of ultimate triumph, whether 
we labor for or against it. We have faith | 
in truth, and in the laws of nature, and in 
the attributes of Deity—the trinity of the 


universe. In whatsoever direction they / any thing), which attach and give dignity, 


point we are willing to travel. 

We know that we are right. We know 
that the system we teach is true; hence 
we feel, in its advocacy, almost indifferent, 
or rather, almost thoughtless, as to conse- 
quences. Whether the world will receive 
and be benefited by the truths we teach 
the next year, the next generation, or the 
next century, or a thousand or ten thousand 


years hence, is the business of others. It } expect to give hereafter. 


is our duty, and your duty, friends, to speak 
the truth and live it. 

Thus may we and our cause deserve 
success, while God and nature, in the ap- 
propriate order of things, will in due time 
command it. 

But we have a thousand encouraging in- 
dications that the cause of health-retorm is 
now taking deeper hold than ever before 
on the minds of the people, and is about to 
achieve great and mighty results. The 
people are just beginning to see what our 





lightening the public mind, in educating { 


the people, in teaching them how to cure | 
their own maladies and remove their own » 
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allopathic medical journals affected to treat 
the thing with the contempt which privi- 
leged corporations are so apt to manifest 





leges, and immunities, all the technical ad- 





infirmities without inducing other ones, are ; toward the unprivileged. The Boston 

taking the most efficient means to bring { Medical and Surgical Journal was espe- 

about, in the shortest space of time possible, ; cially troubled in spirit (of course disinter- 

the millennial period of an earthly exist- estedly) lest the Legislature of the Empire 

ence. Who does not wish to live to see } State, in granting a charter to a quack in- 

it? Who would not like to be able to say, stitution, should lower its dignity to a very 
of a state of society redeemed from dis- } dangerous degree. 

ease, “ This is my work !” ; We have been met with every species of 

Lives of great men all remind us, } mean, unmanly opposition from “ our pro- 

We ean make our lives sublime, fessional brethren.” But now we are ina 

} position to revenge ourselves, and we shall 

do it. Add this is the way we shall do it. 

} We shall educate and send among them 

TOPICS OF THB MONTH. } young men, and young women too, who 

dim : will not only excel them vastly in the busi- 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. > ness of curing the sick, but will also 


“whip” them every time when, and on 


; : every point of argument whereon they 
stantial victory at last. The New York } y P 5 j 


: . ; happen to differ. Nor will our spirit of re- 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College is now a chart- } taliation stop here. We will see to it that 


ore igatintion..., Hie gretneie oe mence-'t our graduates get their patients away from 
forth go out “armed and equipped”’ accord- ; 


: . ; them, thus cutting off their supplies; and 

Sa to a, a Rie peewee ; they will also teach the people how to keep 

IP AEROCE NER, RATE GENS TGS) POTS well, thas destroying their prospective reve- 

: , nue for all time to come. Our graduates 

vantages (if any there be), all the legal will, too, have a way of making the people be- 
sanctities (if these amount to any thing), ; = 


ae ty Ae } lieve that drugs are poisons, thus convictin 
and all the popular éc/a¢ (if this is worth ™ ee ne 
; them of manslaughter in the most exten- 


sive degree, and thereby also destroying 
their fame as physicians, and their character 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 
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Our Cuarter.—We have gained a sub- | 


character, and influence to other regular 


mnodienl achecla: "Weare ne aes as useful citizens, for ever. In fact, now 
We attach, however, wae little import- that the tables are turned in our favor, we 
ose ¥ ee act of incorporation per sv, In | caleulate to have our fill of revenge, and 
itself it is SORA fem. ; Ou students can * exterminate our opponents (as drug-doctors, 
learn medical science without it; and the} it os ada) thom .the the atthe anith: 
peop to have thus far respected the irregular We give them a rope just ten years long. 
diplomas we have granted probably as " 
much as they ever will the regular ones we } Typxorn Exvemics— During the last 
winter we have heard of a “ peculiar form 
But it is, nevertheless, a matter of no | of malignant disease” in various parts of 
small*importance, as the test of a great } this State, and in other States, sometimes 
principle, and as significant of a great and ; taking the form of a “low typhoid fever,” 
wholesome change in public sentiment. } sometimes of “putrid sore throat,” some- 
Ten years ago we might as well have asked < times called “ malignant erysipelas,” and 
the Legislature to incorporate a bath-tub ; sometimes “some unknown disease.” In 
or a batch of bran-bread. Five years ago, ' whatever form it has appeared it has been 
the idea that there was in the appliances of } very fatal. In Hannibal, N. Y., a cor- 
hydropathy the elements of a perfect, com- ; respondent informs us, it took off all who 
plete, and philosophical system was scarcely ; were drugged, while all who used water- 
thought of except by a very few, very ob- ; treatment alone recovered. 
scure individuals. And when, after organ- This is the simple history'of all of the 
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| system really is. ‘They are just beginning } izing our school, and sending out a few } severe endemic or epidemic diseases which PS 
to understand. that, carried into’ universal } teachers and practitioners, like Davids | the world has ever known, They have been a 
practice, it would produce in the human } among the Goliahs, we presented an appli- fatal in an exact ratio to the amount of - 
family universal health. cation for a charter, our best friends could ; drug-medication. This appalling truth is G - 


Those, then, who labor with us in en- } hardly think we were in earnest, while the | affirmed by all history, and confirmed by 
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all the records of medical science. Is it not 
about time that the doctors or the people 
began to look into this matter, and under- 
stand for themselves the reason of it ? 


Awnotner Name Proposep.—Our friend 
Dr. J. G. Peterson, of Newton, N. C., 
writes : 


«Dr. Trauu: I have been thinking consider- 
ably about the christening of our system of medi- 
cation, and am sorry to say, do not like any of 
the names pro as well as Hygeopathy ; and I 
do not like this because of its paradoxical mean- 
ing. Sanatology or Sanology might express the 
science of the system, as Hygeology might, yet I 
do not know that either is properly expressive of 
its practice. Hygeio-Therapia may be express- 
ive exactly, yet in calling the practitioner of the 
system according to this appellation, seems rather 
uncouth than otherwise. The same objection I 
have to Hygeio-Medical, only ‘more so.’ I think 
if we must have a compound name, that Hygeio- 
Curapathy would do very well, as expressive of 
what we mean. Ctra means care, and pathos or 
pathy, disease; hence Hygeio-Curapathy means, 
literally speaking, hygienic care, or waiting upon 
disease.” 


We feel quite sure we will get the right 
name at last; and we have no doubt this 
discussion about an appropriate one will 
induce the people to look a little more 
closely into the merits of our system. 
Very few of our readers yet have anything 
like a correct view of the subject. 


Om rrom Watnuts.—A. E. L. R., of 
Pleasant Lake, indiana, in a late letter to 
the Tribune of this city, says: 


“T have a word for those who cook, and those 
who eat. That carbon, in the form of oil, is a 
demand of the physical constitution in cold cli- 
mates, especially during the cold season, is amply 
proven by its general use ; and in improving our 
cookery, the question is, not whether we can alto- 
gether dispense with such a form of food, but, 
where can we find the best form of nature’s sup- 
ply? I once turned through a ‘ Hydropathic 
Cook-Book’ to find an answer. However satis- 
factory the one given may be theoretically, it fails 
practically. Olive oil is there frequently named 
as a substitute for lard; but, when pure, it is too 
expensive for general use, and, what is worse for 
health, very much that is sold for olive oil is a 
sort of clarified lard, of more doubtful cleanliness 
than the raw material. We ought to be pro- 
ducers of our own ‘ shortening’ certainly. I beg 
permission, therefore, to name an idea which has 
often occurred to me in regard to the possibility 
of manufacturing a superior home article of veg- 
etable oil for culinary purposes. 

Our forests in many localities abound with the 
black walnut and butternut, Jugians nigra and 
Juglans cinerea (this generic name is recom- 
mendatory, being a contraction of Jovis glans, 
the acorn of Jupiter, from its goodness). The 
nuts of these trees are a product manifestly 
adapted to ovr wants in this climate, and I do not 
consider it chimerical to imagine the possibility of 
its extensive cultivation or of the construction of 
a nut-cracking and oil-expelling apparatus with 
which to obtain the limpid nut-oil. Cider-makers 
and sorghum-expectants ought seriously to admit 
it. If any one 1s disposed to exclaim against the 
inadequacy of the supply, they will please re- 
member that a family of six, who, with their 
company, eat ten hogs and a barrel of lard per 
annum, besides the butter and cream of three 
cows, are inordinate consumers of carbon in the 
form of greuse. Then these and other nuts are 
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much more delicious and social for the table than 
fried bacon; but now they are eaten between 
meals and for evening pastime, in addition to the 
he and by dyspeptics pronounced indigestible. 

here is no transcendentalism in leaving off pork 
feeding, yet an earnest effort in that direction is 
an immediate step toward a realization of the 
purity and truth which make life divine.” 


The writer of the above seems to have 
entirely misapprehended the teaching of 
the Hydropathic Cook-Book. Olive oil is 
not recommended as necessary or useful, 
but as preferable to lard or butter. We 
do not teach nor believe in the principle of 
greasing food in any manner, nor of short- 
ening it in any degree. We do not believe 
grease, oil, or fat is required as food in the 
Arctic regions any more than it is in the 
torrid zone. A cold climate demands a 
greater quantity, but nota different quality 
of food. The idea of eating particular 
kinds of food to serve as fwel is all non- 
sense. How did folks manage to keep 
warm before the science of chemistry was 
known ? 


Dearness or Mepicine.—Under this 
head, a writer in an Edinburgh paper, The 
Scotsman, remarks: 

“IT know no more crying evil in the present 
day than the enormous profits charged on med- 
icines. To the rich this is a matter of small im- 
portance, and perhaps it is so to the poor, as they 
must be supplied in some way through the inter- 
vention of those better off, but to the middle 
classes it is an enormous evil. 

‘A friend of mine, having an income of five 
hundred dollars a year, has a member of his 
family laid on a sick bed at present, and it would 
appear that a tenth part of his income will be re- 
quired this year for medicines. What my friend 
will pay $50 for will not cost the apothecary fifty 
cents, so that, making a fair allowance for shop- 
rent and profit, they ought to be sold for $10. 
Can anything be more absurd than the public 
submitting to such extortion? I think the med- 
ical faculty much to blame in not seeing that 
medicines are supplied to the public at a reason- 
able rate. If they do not immediately interest 
themselves in the matter, I hope the public will. 

1 am, ete. 

We are of opinion that the poor man 
had much better give $100 to have the 
medicine kept out of his house, than as 
many cents to have it used in his family. 


But doctors will sometimes differ. 
_-_O OS + 


Warter-DrinKING anp VeGeTas_e Diet or 
THE Arass.—The Arabs have been often spoken 
of as water-drinkers. Says Dr. Bell, “‘ Except 
camel’s milk during 1 repast, water is the only 
drink of the Arabs; and even of this in their 
wanderings in the desert they are sometimes de- 
prived of for days together.” And he further re- 
marks that, “If we are to measure the goodness 
and appropriateness of a dietetic regimen by the 
hardy and athletic frames, and endurance of 
fatigue under the exposure of a burning sun, of 
those who follow it, we are bound to think well of 
the vegetable food and the water drink of the 
Bedouin Arabs.” 


(June, 
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Co Correspondents, 


Answers in this department are given by Dr. Traut. 


Ragen soe pape re should be the hy- 
case of a young lad 

oie inflamed, the soreness and thereio® et 

severe, and the limb is now smaller than the’san¢ 


but she suffers from neuralgia or rheumatism jn 
there is J goons forming in the med 
slegatlcslty, Seced’ Gite Cece eee Socired | 
4 ni and hun- 

bugged generally, and been confined to her couch for sc 


She should be sponged with tepid water once or twice 
day, and have wet cloths, covered with dry, applied tothe | 
swelling; and her diet should be very light and exceed. 
ingly simple, consisting mainly of coarse unleavened bread 
and fruit. It is also very essential ‘to a cure that she quits 
taking drugs. —S | 


Artiriciat Potypus.—E. A. H. B. sends us | 
rd following Lae case: ei Sees lecturer 
was called to visit & indy whe, aide 

ned 4~y ~ examination, and 

v : called f 
basin in which to deposit nasal tumor. But what wes 
the lady’s surprise, on being shown the result of the oper- 

instead of a “ shocking bud tumor.” 


Sar anp Mix.—J. L. G., Lovettsville, Va. | 


Will Dr. Trall let us k | 
cals and Sale eee Tae Bt eee fo the wee of 


Because salt is an indigestible mineral substance, very 
irritating to the mucous surfaces, very inflammatory and 
putrescent to the blood, and in no sense food ; and because 


-milk is intended by nature only for young animals. After 


the teeth are sufficiently develdped, solid, and not fluid 
food is the law of nature. 


Swe.titep Lec.—A. E. R., Iowa. Please state | 
in the Jovrnat the disease which wife is afflicted with, 
and the process to be followed to acure. She took 
cold when about 16 years of at the time of her turns, 
which settled in her left knee. is has been very much 
inflamed and swelled since. At the present time it is 
drawn up, and so weak that she can not walk a step, and 
her leg above the knee and hip has fell away very much. 
At the time her turns eame-en she euffered very much 
from chills and pains, She is now $2 years of age, and 
has doctored a great deal for the Milk or White Leg. 

The whole glandular system, including the liver, milt, 
kidneys, ete., is very much obstructed, and she can not 
recover until the whole constitution is thoroughly reno- 
vated, This implies the full hydropathic and hygienic 
treatment. The electro-chemical baths would improve 
her rapidly, if all the other hygienic influences were duly 
attended to. 


Misenuncriation.—E. K., East Douglass, Mass. — 
We have a boy eight years old who does not talk plain, 
never has. can not understand him at |, but 

ber of letters 
and s0 on. 
e of his pal- 


You should keep the child on the most wholesome diet | 
possible for one year (unless you have already done *°), — 
and attend to all other circumstances of health, and if the | 
tonsils do not then get smaller, they should be removed. — 
Our opinion is, that a proper regimen, duly persevered in, 
will cure. ene 

Fevrrs.—T. L. D., Pekin, Ill. ve Dr. Trall 
ee eee ee 
1. Are such as are fig. Menes, 0, bool? 

Grabah bread, for one slightly dy 


7 8.W are preferable as an article of die, 
orapples? 4, Are dried wild grapes whole- 


1. Good fresh bloom raisins are wholesome. 

2.For a dyspeptic they are better than no fruit, but not 
as good as apples or prunes. 

8. It depends on the quality. If both are of the best, 
there is no choice, 

4. Yes. 
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estina Case.—W. H. M., Gallipolis, 0. 
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erysipelas. It now spread rapidl 
, and soon the epemmee Gaheod Pn 


doctor concluded he killed the ; he would now 
attack the eruption. So, armed with lunar caustic, he 
burned a cirele around the outer edges of the eruption, to 


id break over. The burn- 
repeated, and each time the eruption 
— began to flatter him- 


at 
iH 
Z 

: 
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in 
had conquered the spasms and nearly overcame the ery- 
sipelas. The time consumed up to this stage was about 
About this time the child’s mouth be: 
to sore and its teeth loose, so that some of them had 
to be taken out. The parents sup 
had given it calomel, but he deni 
medicines were given internally— 
The child lingered some three or days longer in this 
condi when its stomach and bowels commenced swell- 
and death ended its sufferings. 


Now for the ——— 

Ist. Would it have been proper, under the circumstances, 
to have opened the wound or bruise on the head ? 

2. Do you think that bruise the cause of the spasms or 


pry 
8. Was not the eruption over the surface the cause of the 


it. I know not what 
neipally oil, 1 think. 


of the ic action ? 
4. Was it t to try to check or drive in the a 
5. Did not the erysipelas attack the internal v , 


causing the swelling, sore mouth, etc. ? 

1, No, 2 The erysipelas. 8. Yes. 
The whole case is an illustration of 

“ The deadly virtues of the healing art.” 

Dysprersta—DysmMENoRRHEA.—J. H., Mon- 
mouth, Til. My wife saxers much from liver complaint, 
or some other disease ; her menstrual periods are irregular, 
and attended with much pain; she has cold feet; her fi 
distresses her, and sours in the stomach; she has sick 
ee ern weakness in the small of the back, 
and pain in the shoulders. Can you tell me what the mat- 
ter is, and what to do? » 

Give her a rubbing-sheet on rising, a sitz-bath of five 
minutes at 10 a.m., and a warm foot-bath at night. Have 
her wear the wet girdle at night. For the pain, at the 
menstrual periods, give her warm sitz-baths and foment- 
ations. Let her food be coarse bread, baked hard—not 
burned—eaten slowly, varied, occasionally, with a meal 
of fruit or vegetables. Bowels kept free by enemas till 
they act natarally. 


Punmonary Disrase.—M. C. B., Mount Hope, 
8.C. Your husband is evidently consumptive, and, as we 


4. No. 5. Yes. 





have occasion to say almost every day of our lives, we can ° 


not promise any cure; nor can we well say whether a 
given case is curable. It depends chiefly on the original 
stamina of the constitution, and the previous habits of the 
patient. We are daily imp/ored to restore persons who 
are in the last stages of consumption. But nature’s laws 
are fixed and unalterable ; and none but ignoramuses and 
! epostors pretend to effect cures in violation of them. It 
is certain that we can not. 


Purrip Sone Taroat.—C. H. W., San Fran- } 


cisco. The disease which you describe as so prevalen 
and fatal among children is a malignant form of scarle’ 
fever. The morbific matter, instead of being cast 
through the skin in the form of an eruption, as in th 
milder cases, is determined to the glands of the mouth and 
throat. Cold wet cloths, frequently repeated to the throat, 
and tepid spongings or ablutions of the whole surface, 
often enough to keep the feverishness down, are the essen- 
tials of hydropathic treatment. 


a nmNOmatest J. wy Can you do any thing 
rheumatism, and whoes llinbe are drawn out of shape? 

We can relieve the pain, and probably straighten the 
limbs, if we can have him with us a few weeks. 
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: with a daily bath or wash down. 
} sional application of the freezing mixture is of great service. 
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Incrrpren’’ Consumption.—M, J. W., Medina. 
I dislike troubling you, but there are none but all-pathic 
doctors in our vicinity. 

The case is that of a young lady of active, energetic hab- 
its, and rather delicate. She is very much troubled to 
breathe. A feeling ‘as if the lungs were ossifying ; finds it 
very difficult at 
breathe at the same time. She is a teacher, and has had 
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mes to eat and breathe, or talk and » 


a slight attack of bronchitis, cured by wearing the wet © 


com oe aes oe Sane Sone, comi on ve 
suddenly, and can not speak loud, sometimes for a 4 
one, or two days, 
At first had a disagreeable throbbing under the right 
rs pee upon the Least exertion, but now is very painful, 
at times the whole length of the spine a prickling sen- 
sation, as if pierced by many needles. 
Has a determination of to the head, with the ery- 
sipelas, which usually gathers about the head and shoulders. 
After eating, and finally at all times, a great deal of wind 
in the stomach, when she isso troubled to breathe ; never 
has pain in the lungs, except when vigorously exercising. 


Such cases are seldom cured, for the reason that they are 
seldom attended to in season. It should be treated as in- 
cipient consumption. If not, it will soon be incurable. 





Tumor.—A. §8., Gilboa, O. The tumor you 


way to wer, ae he § describe as growing on the neck just above the collar-bone, 


may be scrofulous or cancerous. 
cure it if you will come to the establishment; but you can 


‘ not manage the surgical part of the treatment at home. 
that the doctor © 





Sore Eves anv Butnpness.—J. W., Bellmore, ° 
Ind. The cases you describe require full water-treatment, » 


eee 





SL 


_Constsrency.—A correspondent, writing from 
North Jackson, Pa., says: There is a man in this vicinity 
who peddles patent medicines, and, at the same time, acts 
as agent in engaging grave-stones. In his family are three 
drug-doctors, who furnish him with medicines to sell. Is 
not this all very consistent ? 

Certainly. Nothing could be more appropriate. Those 
who go forth “ killing and to kill,” ought at least to assist 
their victims to decent burial. It is also proper that the 


peddler of drugs should take precedence of the agent for 


grave-stones ; as Diogenes has it—“ Let the thief go be- 
fore and the executioner follow.” Let the murderer go 
before and the undertaker follow. 





Sexvan Asuses.—A. B. Why do Drs. Trall 
and Jackson prohibit the use of milk for invalids under 
treatment for sexual abuses? Do you think three ounces 
of unleavened bread and one apple, twice a day, too much 
or too little fora person who can walk five miles a day 
without fatigue ? 

Milk is not the best diet. Solid food is preferable. The 
reasons are explained in full in a work called “Sexual 
Abuses,” which you can get for $1 25. The quantity of 


} food depends on your digestion more than your locomo- 
; tive capacity. Eat all you can use or appropriate, with- 


We can undoubtedly ; 


out burdening or oppressing the system. June will be in 


, time to send in the club of subscribers for next volume. 


with a very strict fruit and farinaceous diet. The drug- : 


ging course they are at present pursuing will, if persevered 
in, probably ruin the eyes in the end. They should go to 
an establishment. 


Sca.tuiep Heap.—C. W.C., Giles, Tenn. 





Thave 


; in the W. C. 


a very troublesome itching of the scalp, which has affected } 


me for fifteen years. 
ago, with seemingly good effect. It is now getting very 


How can it be cured ? 
Eruptions of the skin should never be driven in. Such 
cures always make the matter worse, so far as the general 


I used Gray’s ointment several years ° 


; T describ: 
bed cunie. tall Ee vemedies wileh 1 fey @ ons ry he case you describe we must regard as consumption 


2 already advanced to an incurable stage. For this reason 


health is concerned. Cut the hair close; wash the scalp ° 


two or three times a day with tepid water ; bathe the whole 
surface once a day, and eat plain fruit and farinaceous 
food, abjuring all fine flour, grease, and condiments. 





Goirre.—S. M. L., Charlotte Centre, N. Y. 
The cause of goitre is obstruction from some impurity in 
the system. We can not tell in your case precisely what 
the material is, for we do not know your whole history. 
To check its growth, or to remove it, requires a very strict 
diet, in which case bread and fruits are the leading articles, 
In bad cases the occa- 





Cancer or THE Urervus.—G. E. E., Edrington. 


‘ Dr. Trall: We wish to know if a cancer in the body of the 


? 


2 
? 
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uterus is curable, if not of too long standing? Would you 
take such a case? Age of patient 35 years. Is there any 
other disease that the regulars are liable to mistake for the 
above ? 


Such cases are generally curable in the early stages. 
We would undertake to cure if the patient has a good con- 
stitution left. Various ulcerations are sometimes mistaken 
for cancers. 


Consumption. — J. B. C., Lawrence, Mass. 


Your sore throat, expectoration, etc., indicate that form of 
pulmonary consumption called laryngeal, ha which is 


frequently miscalled bronchitis. Such cases are never 
cured, except in their early stages, so that you had better 
attend to it at once. 


Hip Disrase.—H. E. W., Mt. Gilead, Ky. Ihave 
little sister, 10 years old last December, who is afflicted in 
e of her limbs. She has an aching misery from her 
to her foot; her foot seems to hurt her the most; it 
by spells, and is worse some times than others. Her 
has shrunk away, and is about half an inch shorter 
the other, and that hip is lower than the other. She 
not much appetite to eat, and has fallen away very 
h. 

She has probably got the hip disease. See the “ Ency- 
clopedia” for the treatment. 


T. W. E.—You will find your questions fully 
answered and doubts removed by consulting our books. 
Fruits and Farinacea, $1 25; and Hydropathie Cook-Book, 
STic. 
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» during the day for a nig 





Nient-Crotues.—H. D., Waldo, Me Why 
should we at night ose every article of clothing worn 
t-dress? In other words, What 
advantage would this be to the health? 

You have ponents answered this question many times 
JovRNAL, but you will oblige one of your sub- 

scribers (perhaps many) by answering it again. 
The clothes worn during the day retain more or less of 
the perspirable matter—hence the advantages of a change 
of garments. 


ConsumptTion.—M. R. P., Fall River, Mass. 





we do not answer the various questions you propound. 





Gorrre.—N.P. This disease requires a strictly 
fruit and vegetarian diet, with a daily tepid wash, and one 
or two hip-baths. The “ Hydropathic Encyclopedia” is 
the best work for reference. 





Dr. Trauu’s Lecrures.—J. 8. §., Lowell, Mass. 
It is very uncertain when these lectures will be published. 
Perhaps not in the author’s lifetime. We find too much 
pressing work on hand to think of preparing them for 
publication at present. 


Weax Eyes.—W. H., Bethel, Vt. The school- 
mistress who is afflicted with weak eyes, and “lives as the 
rest of the world does,” must either adopt the hydropathic 
regimen, or let the eyes take their chance. We do not 
know any way to remove the penalties of transgression 
while the transgression continues. 





IrcHInG or THE Scatp.—C. M.8. Headache, 
trouble of mind, and severe mental labor, are causes of this 
affection. Cut the hair short, and bathe the head every 
morning. Keep the bowels entirely free on plain, coarse 
food. 

Curonic Diarruea.—C. E, D., Faribault, 
M.T. An acquaintance wishes to know what you would 
advise for chronic diarrhea of seven years’ standing, and 


shortness of breuth? He undoubtedly lives unphysio- 
logically, but will not believe what I say about diet. 


We advise him to believe what we say about diet, and 
practice it, too. He that believes may be saved; but he 
that doubts will be sick. 

InrLamep Eyes,—S. R. Bathe the eyes fre- 
quently with water of an agreeably cool temperature, and 
take two or three cool, but not very cold, sitz-baths daily. 
The diet must be plain, opening, and abstemious. 








Pines.—J. P. P., New Bedford. Use frequent 
cool injections, and keep the bowels entirely free by a 
proper diet, of which unleavened bread and fruit should 
be the leading articles. 

Conns.—W. T. K. Corns may be cured by the 
frequent use of cool or cold foot-baths, the hot-and-cold 
foot-bath occasionally, and paring off the horny excrescence 
now and then. 
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REMEDIAL USES OF COMPRESSED 
AIR. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Tuere are so many maladies and so many ab- 
normal conditions in which deficient or difficult 
breathing is a prominent symptom, that medical 
men have frequently, during the last quarter of a 
century, directed their attention to the supplying 
of a greater amount of oxygen or vital air, by 
means of compressed or condensed atmospheric 
air, as a therapeutic agent in such cases. Many 
dyspepties, all persons with very torpid or en- 
larged livers, persons laboring under chronic con- 
gestions of the liver, lungs, or of the pulmonary 
mucous membrane, and all asthmatic, bronchial, 
and consumptive diseases are among the cases 
likely to be most benefited by this appliance. 

Drs. Simpson and Macleod, of Ben Rhydding, 
Scotland, have made extensive experiments with 
this agent, and have recently published a small 
work on the subject, which we have before us. 
The apparatus for administering the condensed air- 
bath, as it is called, is thus described: it consists 
of a chamber, constructed of closely riveted iron 
plates, like the boiler of a steam-engine, and the 
air is supplied by means of force-pumps worked 
by a steam-engine. There are the proper con- 
trivances for a constant supply of fresh air, and 
by which the amount of pressure can be regulated, 
and also to enable the persons or patient in the 
chamber to communicate with the operator or 
director outside. An apparatus is also attached 
by which.the temperature of the air entering the 
bath-chamber can be regulated during its conden- 
sation or rarefaction. 


Of course the amount or degree of pressure 
must be gradually applied, and adapted discrimi- 
patingly to the circumstances of different cases. 
But the ordinary pressure employed is about two 
fifths of an atmosphere, that is, six pounds to the 
square inch above the ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure. It is increased at the rate of about one 
pound in each five minutes until the maximum is 
attained, and the patient is usually kept in the 
bath about one hour under the full or highest 
pressure, which is then gradually withdrawn, 
making the whole sitting about two hours. 

There can be no doubt of the utility of this pro- 
cess in the cases I have intimated, although the 
experiments of Drs. Simpson, Macleod, and others, 
do not fairly nor fully present its advantages, fur 
the reason that the majority of their patients 
were treated at the same time or previously with 
& promiscuous medley of bydropathic baths and 
allopathic drugs; douche, dripping sheet, chest 
wrapper, rain-bath, water-drinking, ete. with 
sod-liver oil, iron, quinine, iodine, and various ton- 
ics and stimulants. The effects of the condensed 
air-baths were, however, in nearly all cases, more 
or less beneficial, in many cases remarkably so. 

Much experience in the management of con- 
sumptive cases has convinced me of the utter in- 
utility and absolute mischievousness of all de- 
grees and forms of drug-medication. And both 
theory and experience prove that as all forms, 
states, and stages of consumption, and of asthmatic 
and bronchial affections, are essentially connected 
with defective aeration of the blood, the introdue- 
tion of a greater quantity of the common atmos- 


pheric air into the vital domain, in the manner 
proposed, would be a great addition to our present 
remedial resourees, and probably enable us to cure 
many cases of consumption in its earlier stages 
which could not be cured by all other known 
means. We shall endeavor to profit by the ex- 
periments, whether judicious or injudicious, that 
others have made in the use of this hygienic ap- 
pliance, and our brethren of the Hygeio-Medical 
or Hygeio-Therapeutie School will reduce the 
principle to practice in such ways as are accessi- 
ble to them. Who of them will construct an air- 
chamber capable of seating twenty or thirty per- 
sons at once! 


A 
“THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL” 
BY B. ¥. Sah 


List, while I sing a little song, 

Ye who would live in comfort long ; 
Ye sick, who racking pains endure, 
This paper take—Tue Warer-Cure. 
Heed its advice, and you will be 

Free from disease and misery ; 

You save, if you this paper take, 
Both health and money—no mistake ! 


Learn, ye who talk in peevish tones, 
Of dullness, cramps, and aching bones, 
Pure water, air, light, exercise, 

Are Nature’s cure; use them—-be wise. 
Observe strict dietetic rules, 

And do not follow fashion’s fools ; 

Use water to relieve your pain, 

And you will soon be well again. 


Don’t separate, because you can, 

The fine meal from the coarse rough bran. 
As Nature mingled, in the grain, 

Its elements, let them remain ; 

Then, mix with water—add no yeast, 
Grease, salt, nor sugar, not the least 
Pernicious condiment—then, bake, 

And eat the good unleavened cake. 


Ay, bake it hard, and eat with fruit, 
Nor fill your stomach, like a brute, 
With flesh—'tis only fit for dogs— 

The Scripture ban rests on the hogs ; 
From Moses down, they never can 

Be made the proper food for man. 

Leave them—eat grain, delicious fruits, 
The wholesome and nutritious roots. * 


This Jovrnax tells you God designed 
Thatyman, in body and in mind, 

Should be kept whole, should never be 
Impaired by,alcohol and tea, 

Tobacco, coffee, compounds dire, 
Named, wrongly, food; a dull, slow fire 
That kindle, which in madness burns 
Till ** dust to dust” the body turns. 


And He‘has given man to eat 

The food which grows about his feet, 
Of herbs and trees the ripened seed. * 
And man on these may safely feed 
For nourishment, and not for lust 

Of pampered appetite. You must 

To Nature and her laws be true— 
The “‘ Journau” teaches this to you. 


THE BLIND WHO WILL Not sEy ) 


A rew days since, as I was alluding in conyer. 
sation with a stranger to the Warer-Curr 
replied, “The Water-Cure Jour. 
nal!! Coup water—it is all a humbug! Like 
every new thing it has had its day.” Inferring 
from his use of the term ‘*‘ cold” that he did not 
understand the principles of the hydropathic 
system, I asked him to give me a definition of 
Warer-Cure. He did give me a definition! fy 
said the Water-Cure system pretended to cure 
all diseases with cold water. I retorted, « Your 
reply only evinces your ignorance of its first prin. 
ciples. If this is your definition, you are lam. 
pooning your own intelligence. You-—living in, 
land reputed for its intellectual acquisitions—are 
deprecating a science of whose fundamental prin. 
ciples you are entirely and willfully ignorant |” 

Thus it is with not a few. When will mankind 
throw away their lampblacked spectacles of in. 
veterate prejudices, and look at the system of 
Hydropathy honestly ? 

“Seize upon Tron wherever found, 

On Obristian or on Heathen ground ; 

Among your friends, among your foes— 

The plant’s divine where’er it grows.” 
Prejudice—that little, snappish, rabid, purblind 
poodle-dog of old fogyism--is the vilest curse of 
our physical, intellectual, moral, and religious | 
progression. Prejudice has whet the edge of the — 
guillotine, and lit the death-torch of the martyr! | 
It was Prejudice that nailed Christ to a Jewish 
crucifix!! It was Prejudice—but I will not in- 
sult the intelligent readers of this journal with 
more rehearsals. 

Let us search patiently and diligently for the | 
pearls of Truth; for, if we find them, we must 
wade through the muddy waters of the morass of 
Error. Truth is the loveliest star which twinkles | 
in the moral firmament; and the soul that wears _ 
the diamond of Truth as its badge of glory, will | 
be the most divine of any when ushered into the 
preseace of the living God. C. R. G. 

Hagtrorp, Con, 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BATHS. 
. BY DR. R. HOLLAND, 


Tue electro-chemical bath, recently introduced 
into medical practice as a remedy for disease, 
seems to afford theme for much discussion and dis- 
pute, One advertises baths that in ‘‘an hour 
will eradicate all poisons from the system ;” 2n- 
other cries, “It is all hambug—a trick to make 
money and delude the simple.” One hydropathist 
says: “I do not use the electro-chemical bath 
in my practice, and shall not, because I can more 
safely and surely cure without it ;” another, equally 
honest and zealous, openly declares that he has 
“adopted it from the fact that with it he can cure 
cases which simple water alone could not reach; 
and that, in connection with gorrect hydropathic 
regimen, it hastens recovery and speedily restores 
to health.” Now, amid this discrepancy of views 
and disagreement of doctors, facts deduced from 
the careful experiments of judicious practition- 
ers can alone decide the question. How is it 
best administered? what are its effects! to 
what peculiar condition of the humun system '* 
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i ada ? how frequently to be re- | 
peer! and ae long continued? are queries 
to be answered by correct reports of a variety of 
cases; and thoseusing it will do good service to 
the cause by carefully noting and reporting the » 
mode and results of their treatment. I regard it 
pothi a duty and privilege to report to you a case » 
atNewGrafenburg. Miss ——, aged thirty-seven, 
entered our cure in the early part 6f last autumn. 
She had been an invalid from childhood. When | 
thirteen years of age, an attack of the measles left 
her in a weak and suffering state, and, to use her | 
own words, “for twenty-four years [ was never 
for one hour without pain.” A severe accident 
subsequently injured the spine, causing great 
nervous derangement—add to this, chest dif- 
ficulties, bleeding at the lungs, and profuse ex- 
pectoration—which symptoms developed them- 
selves at a later period in her history—and you 
have an embodiment of disease and suffering 
seldom found in one “clayey tabernacle.” For 
months she was unable to sit up; for years unable 
to walk. The best physicians were summoned ; 
council after council only pronounced her hope- 
less. For ten years drugs were almost literally } 
her meat and drink. Calomel, antimony, and 
the host of remedies known in the allopathic 
vocabulary, were administered, with little avail. 
The external remedies were equally numerous. 
Her body is now completely scarred by these ap- 
plications. “For eleven months I had antimonial } 
sores over my whole chest; I had setons, and 
issues, and 196 blisters. I was bled 83 times. One 
doctor used the lancet on my arm 69 times—44 
times in two years. I was also repeatedly cupped.” 

Truly, like the woman in ancient times, “she 

red many things of the physicians, and 

was no better, but rather worse.”’ She came here 
with scarcely strength to bear the journey, feeble, 
wan in the extreme. After all that she had en- 
dured, it seemed very doubtful whether there was 
enough of Nature left to enable her to rally. We 
adopted the mildest treatment. She slowly im- 
proved, and in about three weeks she commenced 
the electro-chemical baths—the first, ten minutes. 
She took them at intervals of two or three days, 
gradually extending the time until she bore the 
bath for three hours at once. There was great 
disturbance in the system, very acute suffering, 
and the mineral poisons lodged in the body were 
removed. The water in the tub showed the pres- 
ence of the forei~n substance. There was a draw- 
sensation through the whole ; 
; 
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, but more perceptible in those parts which 
the seat of disease. Aer aride bath 
hours previously alluded to, there was 
and giving away of old dif- 
that, by Eee request and our ; 
judgment, we decided to try a daily bath— ; 
the first, and half an hour the second } 
r and thus alternating. ; 
would here state that during the progress of » 
the treatment a fact was developed of which we 
were before t—that she was a clear clair- 
Yoyant, and in her mesmeric trance was able to > 
foretell her exact state during the baths. She } 
took ten in this manner on ten successive days. } 
She suffered extremely at times, but at the end of 
the period was plainly and surely convalescent. 
She felt that she was healed. She said of her- 
self: “I feel that aH disease is removed. I am ; 
now only weak, I shall now regain my st 
and soon be well, For years I bave not been 
a8 well as now—-so easy, from pain. I can 
hardly refrain from constant grateful 
She manifested the test 


with agony. We her, “ Shall we break the | 
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electric current?” She m d decidedl ; 
answered, “ No,” «Shall w cae | 
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bath ?” 


“ No.” 


greater change I have never witnessed in any ‘ 


patient. Indeed, the result has astonished all 
who have beheld it. 


Such, Messrs. Editors, are briefly the facts in 


this interesting case. Much more might be add- ° 


ed, but my communication is already long. I 
have used the electro-chemical bath one year with 
gratifying success, but this has been the most 
triumphant proof of its power. With it we have 
accomplished in three months what with water 
alone would have required two years. I regard 
it as a valuable auxiliary, a powerful agent for 
Chronic diseases are reached and removed 
y it in a short time, and I doubt not, when the 
whole subject in all its bearings is well under- 
stood, that it will become one of the most effica- 
cious remedies known. 
New Grarensore, N. Y. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE LuUNGs AND TyPHoID 
Frver.—A lady friend of ours says: In the spring 
of 1856 our little boy, aged ten years, of scrofulous 
constitution, was taken very severely with inflam- 
mation of the lungs and typhoid fever. My hus- 
band not having as much faith in Hydropathy as 


I had, we called an M.D. He considered the child » 


in a dangerous condition, and perhaps past cure, 
but would leave some pills, and call the next day. 
Well, we gave the pills as directed, and the child 
continued to grow worse until the third day, when 
we threw the pills out of the window and resorted 
to the Water-Cure. We put on the wet jacket 
and gave one or two sitz and foot baths daily, 
and the wet-sheet pack when the fever raged 
highest. About the sixth day the fever abated, 
he began to cough and raise with more ease, and 
on the seventh he began to ask for something to 
eat. From that time he continued to get better, 
and on the thirteenth he rode out and went to see 
the lifeless remains of a little boy that was taken 
the same day that he was with the same disease. 
They trusted to Providence and the doctors—we, 
to nature and water-cure remedies. 8.1. W. 


A Sap Exrearience.—A farmer's wife in Wy- 
oming Co. says: ‘‘ In March, 1849, I took cold—- 
had cold chills, dizziness in the head, pain in back, 
limbs, ete. Sent for Dr. Allopath, and he pro- 
nounced my sickness inflammatory fever. He 
went to stimulating me, and I grew worse, of 
course, and failed so fast under his treatment 
that counsel was called—for I was almost dying 
with congestion of the chest and bowels. It was 


concluded that I could not live long in that con- } done for somebody that was sick. How to ad- 


dition ; he must quickly give me a portion of cal- 
omel. He did so, and four hours I lay suffering 
everything but death, vomiting every few minutes 
and calling for drink. But all I could have was 
herb tea. It seemed that I should die for the 


want of a drink of cold water. The doctor said 


, he could not see what made me so thirsty, did not 


know what to make of it after the operation of 
the calomel; and then commenced giving me 


drugs to make me sleep, which did not amount to | 
¢ take you out of the | much. The saliva soon began to run from my ° to try the better way, and in eight days, with the 


She had from the first the | 
greatest confidence in the means used for her | 
restoration, and rigidly adhered to every direc- ° 
tion. She has now been under treatment three } 
and a half months, will remain with us a few } 
weeks longer, and then return to her home and } 
friends physically renewed and regenerated. A } 









mouth, and my tongue became black through the Hy 
middle of it, which lasted eight months. My pains > 


~~ 





were numerous and severe. The doctor would 
bleed for palpitation, puke for bitter stomach, 
purge for torpid state of the bowels, blister for 
; pains in my sides, put plasters on my chest for 
pains there. I would be close by the fire in Jul 
and be cold then. The doctors said they ‘seal 
) not tell what in the world ailed me. 
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Strange they 
should not have known, for they made it all them- 
selves ; for in the first place I had no more sick- 
ness than I have had many times since, and been 
relieved in a short time with the use of a little 
water and strict attention to hygienic rules, Oh, 
fool that I was to go through with all this drug- 
ging, and not take the hint! My stomach finally 
revolted, and would not take any particle of their 
drugs. Through the influence of a friend I was 
induced to try the better way, which I then con- 
sidered a humbug. I took the plaster from my 
chest, and applied a cold wet cloth, covered with a 
dry one, and to my great astonishment it relieved 
me. I soon commenced bathing and hand rub- 
bing, though I was so much reduced that I could 
not take much treatment. I now enjoy quite 
good health if I take care of myself. though if I 
get a little cold, the effects of the drags are plainly 
perceptible. 

“We hope always to take the Warer-Cure 
Journat, and have succeeded in getting a few 
new subscribers.” 
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Voices from the People. 


A Mecnuanic’s Story.—Here, as well as else-. 
where, new thoughts have come into the minds 


a 


of many relative to what should be done when 
a person is sicx. Sore throats and croupy 
children are now treated with clean towels wet 
in clean water, instead of dirty stockings, greasy 
rags, patent sirups, and other filthy applica- 
tions. I have thus far in life obtained my sup- 
port, not by head work, but by the exercise of 
the muscle, being a mechanic. Since the pub- 
lication of the Water-Cure Journat, and mavy 
books on health, I have kept watch of the pro- 
gress made, and learned many things, all the while 
preaching to the people as new light broke in; 
> not at stated periods and places, but wherever 
myself and audience happened to be, individual- 
ly, or when two or three were gathered together. 
The impenitent say that preaching does no goo, 
but I know to the contrary, in the face and 
eyes of drugs and the drug theory. I have 
been called upon many times, without saddle- 
bags or a word of Latin, to tell what was to be 
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minister the water treatmert, and have not yet 
failed to make a sure thing—a cure. Many pre- 
dicted evil. ‘‘ Why, the patient will have the 
dropsy to use so much water.” Yet we do not 
use so much water after all, only about a pint to 
asheet. “ You will certainly starve that poor ec! ild 
to death!” and yet they get well. I have a case 
in my mind now. A young man with kidney com- 
; plaint had been doctored with drugs three months, 
got out of doors, taken down again, concluded 
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help of wet sheets, sitz baths, abstinence from 
food, was on his feet again. Another, a stout 
man, a farmer, bad overworked, overeaten (a good 
organism ean not stand every thing), had pain in 
the side, soreness all over, noappetite. I directed 
the bowels to be properly relieved with injec- 
tfons, the sheet applied, to abstain from food un- 
til the tongue should look better. A relative 
called, one of the “old dispensation.” After the 
usual inquiries, she says, ‘My David, you ought 
to have the doctor.” He replies, “I have had the 
doctor, I have been into the wet sheet.” ‘Do be 
a fool,” was the rejoinder ; “ you will get that cold 
settled upon lungs so that you will not get over 
it the longest day you breathe.” But a few days 
of perseverance, with natural means, and the 
patient with whip in hand was by the side of his 
team. 

A Severe Case of Inflammatory Rheumatism.—- 
A young lady could not be moved one inch 
without the greatest torture. The wrist would 
swell almost instantly, then the arm, the knee, 
the ankle, foot, moving from one part to the 
other. Much redness and inflammation, great 
pain. On account of the great difficulty of moving 
the patient, we had not used the wet sheet, de- 
pending on local applications of the coldest cloth, 
pounded ice, until I was called in the night, she 
having been attacked in the region of heart, pro- 
ducing great difficulty in breathing, and failing to 
obtain relief from vigorous local applications. I 
directed that, if possible, she must be put in the 
coldest wet sheet to bring the blood to the sur- 
face and relieve the internal parts. With the 
help of many willing hands we succeeded, without 
a shiver from the patient, so great was the heat. 
The sheet becoming hot very soon, it was turned 
back and another put on and tucked under as 
well as we could, which did the work, the patient 
falling into a drowse. The full envelop was con- 
tinued twice daily until the violence of the fever 
was past. No food was taken for two weeks. 
Local applications were continued of the coldest 
cloth and pounded ice, the patient calling for them 
whenever the pain came on. “Are they going 
to let poor woman lie there and die and do no- 
thing for her!” was the remark of one of the doubt- 
ing and sympathizing. “ Why don’t they send for 
the doctor?” Thanks to those teachers of these 
simple truths who have persevered so manfully, 
she is on her feet also, and in good health. 

Suakon, Mass. J. P. H. 

Dear Dr. Tract: I have for some time felt a 
desire to correspond with you, but have been 
afraid of trespassing on your time. I am under 
great obligations to the system which you eo 
ably and so zealously defend, and would become 
a co-worker with you in the great health reform 
if Providence had not placed me in another 
sphere in life, in which I am fully occupied, that 
of a traveling preacher. As it is,I try to do 
what I can to advance the cause of Water-Cure. 
It is closely connected with the cause of Religion. 
The Apostles were commanded to heal the sick 
as well as preach the Gospel. How much better 
Christians we should see if the bodily health was 
properly attended to! but we meet with much 


=|) Opposition in preaching this gospel of health. 


There is physical os well as moral depravity to 


contend with. I have no doubt but the Gospel of 
the grace of God would make much more rapid 
progress in the world if men’s physical habits 
were correct. As it is, we have to preach to 
men, and women too, who are stupified with 
narcotics or drunk with tobacco, with their moral 
sensibilities so blunted that it is next to impossi- 
ble to get them properly aroused. Notwithstand- 
ing the formidable opposition the health-reform 
meets with from old and deep-rooted prejudices, 
and the array of drug doctors and their friends, 
and, what is worse, the false tastes and wrong 
habits of the great mass of the people, it is gain- 
ing ground rapidly. Your excellent Journal is 
doing a good work. The people are getting their 
eyes open. I find many who are heartily tired 
of being drugged to death. I believe, with one 
of your correspondents, that the worst humbug 
ever imposed upon our unfortunate race is the 
drug system. Many who believe this when they 
get sick become alarmed and send for a drug 
doctor, because there is no hydropathist near. 
I have been called upon a number of times to 
attend to the sick, and have in a number of cases 
brought them out of a spell of sickness in a very 
short time, to the astonishment of their friends 
who were up to that time strangers to Hydrop- 
athy. My wife also has been engaged for a few 
years past in this good work, with good success. 
Sometimes she takes a female patient to our 
house; other times she stays a week or two at the 
house of asick lady; in this way she has been 
instrumental in curing a number of persons, some 
of them hard cases. There would be a good 
opening for a Water-Cure doctor in this region. 
The prejudices of the people will doubtless give 
way after a while; the facts in Water-Cure are 
such stubborn things that the most incredulous 
will have te believe. We want a much greater 
cireulation of your excellent Journal. I am en- 
deavoring to make up a club of twenty. I think I 
shall have it made up before long ; I suppose you 
ean furnish the back numbers. 

Pardon the length of this letter. With an earnest 
desire that you may live long and succesfully, do 
battle for what is true and righteous, and pro- 
mote health and peace and purity among your 
fellow-beings, I subscribe myself, 

Yours, with much esteem, Joun Epwarps. 

P.S. I believe the system you advocate will 
regenerate the world physically. But man needs 
a moral or spiritual regeneration too, which ean 
only be brought about by the grace of God as 
proclaimed in the Gospel; yet I am free to admit 
that the Gospel would have freer course and be 
more mighty in its work of salvation if men lived 
as you teach. J. E. 


HORRID EFFECTS OF DRUGGERY—MEANNESS 0 
THE DRUG DOCTORS, 
Fowier anp Weuus: It bas been on my 
mind to write to you for about two years, and 
once I began, but shrunk from the task. I will 
now make another effort to give you some of my 
experience; not, however, for the purpose of pub- 
lication, unless you think it will be productive of 
good. 
From my earliest childhood up to maturity I 
never heard a hint unfavorable to the allopathic 
practice of medicine, as I have two uncles (by 


marriage), two brothers, and three or four cousins | 
who are practitioners in that school. After my ? 
marriage I was still surrounded by an atmos. 


hydropathic light shone across my pathway; | 
still, my early prejudices were like mercury jn 
the bones, they clung to me despite my better 
judgment, and, in fact, we had very limited op. 
portunities of acquiring the right kind of know). — 
edge. 
In the fall of 1849 typhoid fever prevailed 
here, and my husband was attacked with it. By 
that time our prejudices were very much warped 
against Allopathy, and he strove very hard to get 
along without calling medical assistance, and | _ 
doubt not he might have soon been well had he — 
not been so intent to work it off by bone labor: | 
he thus irritated the disease, and as no hydrop. 
athic physician was in all the “region round | 
about,” we called an allopathist, who bled | 
him profusely, and left calomel to be taken every | 
three hours, and he (my husband) took his bed | 
from that time, and kept it mostly for eleven 
weeks, which gave the doctor a chance to make a | 
bill, and to ruin my husband’s constitution. 

Four or five years previous to this illness he | 
had sprained his right wrist while cradling in the | 
harvest field, and kept it irritated by using until | 
it became at times very painful; after that thor- | 
ough drugging, he manifested all the symptoms — 
of consumption, and the physicians pronounced s — 
cure beyond all hope ; his wrist being well. 

After trying various remedies with no success, | 
as a dernier resort, with very little faith, we con- | 
cluded to try Brant’s Indian Pulmonary Balsam 
and Extract, which brought a change in less fhan 
twenty-four hours; and after using eleven bot- 
tles, his lungs were entirely relieved, but his — 
wrist again inflamed, and gathered and broke; | 
and has since broken five times, which has drawn | 
the leaders, and at times deprives him of the use — 
of his hand, which gets well when he does not 
use it. Nearly all the next year after he was 
sick he was unable to do any kind of labor. 


Well, after he was convalescent, cur little 
daughter, three and a half years old, and our lit- — 
tle son, eighteen months old, were quite unwell, — 
though neither seeming very bad, and my first — 
thought was to treat them hydropathically; but — 
I knew so little about it, and my father-in-law — 
being opposed to “‘ running the risk” of delay, | 
yielded to his judgment through fear and anxiety. — 
My husband, still unable to sit up much, protested 
to the last against calling the physician again. 

Father went and sent the same (quack) doctor, | 
and he came and administered his deadly poisons 
to our darlings, and they, as in all similar cases, 
rapidly grew worse, and éven now, in seven years, 
I can scarcely nerve myself to tell the balance of 
my tale of sorrow. In a few days the little boy 
lost all consciousness, and I told the doctor not © — 
give him any more medicine, and he lay in # state 
of apparent insensibility, and in a rigid spas” 
most of the time for about ten days; and by Wy 
of consolation, the doctor said there was no prob 
ability that he would ever get well, and if by q 
chance he should, he would be an idiot, his bes! 
had been so diseased ; it gathered, and his eo ¢\ 
run for six months after. Sometimes, when 
would take him out of the eradle, his limbs were 


















as stiff as sticks. Some of the bystanders would 
say, “Don’t hold him—he will die in thy lap.” I 
told them I knew he must get tired of remaining so 
long in the same position, and he might as well 
die in my lap as anywhere; and I tried to make 
his exit from the world as easy as possible; but 
pehold one night he cried violently, the first noise 
he had made for the tendays. Strange to tell, 
the boy is living, and seems to have as much sense 
as the rest of the children. 

But our unfortunate little daughter, though she 
recovered, was terribly salivated with calomel, 
and the doctor made a wash for her mouth con- 
taining opium, and told me to put a teaspoonful in 
her mouth ; I said, ‘What if she swallow it?” He 
said, “ No danger—she will be sure to spit it out.” 
But she did swallow it. I told her next time she 
must spit it out, but was ignorant of the danger if 
she should swallow it, which she did, and her mouth 
mortified, and @ piece came out of her cheek as 
large as a fifty-cent piece. The doctor could not 
arrest the progress of the sloughing; and had not 
a stranger chanced to call in, I know not how it 
would have terminated. He told us what to do, 
and it was stopped in a few hours. Her mouth is 
drawn to one side. 

I this winter requested the privilege of a lec- 
ture in the Literary Society in this place, without 
telling my subject, which was granted; three 
doctors being members, I gave some facts in 
regard to the injurious effects of calomel on the 
human system, and alluded to my own experience. 
Only one doctor was present when I spoke, and 
at the next meeting he replied to it. I then asked 
the privilege of a rejoinder, as he (the doctor) 
had said my lecture was only the garbled testi- 
mony of the Warer-Cure JourNAL. 

By this time some excitement prevailed, and sev- 
eral came from the country to hear a woman talk ; 
but the doctors were opposed to my having the 
privilege of speaking there any more: it was then 
put to vote, which turned in favor of me speaking, | 
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but I declined, and went by invitation to a pub- 
lic house, most of the audience going with me, 
and I said all I wished. 

Since then, Wm. Hamilton, M.D. (hydropathist), 
has lectured here, which I think has had a good 
effect, as Jno. D. Wright, your book agent here, 
has since sold several books on Hydropathy. 

If I were in circumstances to justify, I would 
take my daughter and preach reform to the peo- 
ple from Maine to California. We have surely 
been very stupid to be so long finding out the 
right way, but I think we are thorough hydrop- 
athists at last. 

Yours truly for reform, 
Louisa M. Patrerson. 

Cumsrzr Hit, Morgan County, Onto. 
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Wuen ro Ear.—Eat when the stomach, through 
- the instinct of appetite, demands a new supply of food. If 
all your habits are regular, this will be at about the same 
hours each day; and regularity in the time of taking our 
meals is very important. Want of attention to this point ° 
eee earns mapa erga 
We can not stop to discuss the question how many meals 
per day we should eat; bpt whether you eat one, two, or | 
three, never, under ordinary circumstances, take lunches. . 
The habit of eating between meals isa most pernicious » 
one, Not even your children must be indulged in it, as | 
ty" thy he es aie tea ccconihaeell 
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“WHAT WILL THE PEOPLE SAY»: 


THAN the above text I know of nothing that re- 
form and its promulgators find so strong a barrier | 
to exclude conviction from the minds of the multi- 
tude. The truth of this is painfully evident to 
every seeing, hearing, and working mind. In 
nothing is this more clearly seen than the matter 
of diet ; few will deny that temperance and sim- 
plicity are commendable, but, oh! how few will 
dare to carry their approval home ! Some might 
be persuaded through hopes of better or restored 
health—not to mention the increased acuteness of 
mind—to adopt a strictly simple manner of living 
if they were assured that nobody knew it—if 
Mrs. A., B., and C. would not come in and find 
them in the very act of eating brown bread. Only ; 

i 


el 


? 
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think of it—to know that Mrs. A. went to Mrs. ; . 


B. and told that she saw with her own eyes a cer- | 
tain family over the way—of course she would 
not divulge the name of the “‘ strange” family— 
eating supper, and not a bit of white bread on the } 
table! How could such a family ever show face } 
in respectable society after that? Forgery, a ; 
commercial collapse, or even conjugal infidelity, ; 
might be overlooked, but to eat brown bread at } 
every meal is horrible. 

No mattér if God made the bread brown and } 
mixed it with his own hand, the miller brands Ais ; 
with “ extra family flour,” and as everybody uses } 
that it must be the best. If, in addition, Mrs. A. 
should tell that she not only saw no flour bread, 
but that there was not a bit of meat, and, worst of 
all, their neighbors actually drank water—yes, { 
cold water right out of the well! and that they 
even made the children drink it instead of warm- 
ing the poor little things with a nice cup of tea! ; 
Mrs. A. would be apt to say she would not visit 
her strange neighbors again, as she always found ; 
them poring over some book or paper, and would 
never put away the trash to enjoy a nice sucial 
(2) talk. 

Ignorance, servility, and moral cowardice may 
pretend to admire simplicity when recommended 
by the moralist, the painter, and the poet; but ; 
it requires intelligence, independence, and moral 
courage to practice that lovely, heavenly, and 
much-needed virtue. Love of approbation is part 
of the human mind, and I would not have it un- » 
dervalued ; but there is nothing like se/f-appro- 
bation—conscious virtue. I have seen in this { 
country of schools and churches young ladies— ; 
the prospective mothers of freemen—blush scarlet § 
if caught stirring the “‘ mush-pot,” but who would ; 
be pleased and even proud to be found mincing— 
with rotten teeth—pies, cakes, and candies, wash- . 
ing them down with the drunkard—making tea, » 
or mind-beclouding coffee. 

Let those who see in the diet reform not only a ; 
physical, but a moral and intellectual value, con- » 
sole themselves with the reflections that it is char- 
acteristic of the mass of all classes to misunder- 
stand the motives and aspirations of superior 


are required to provide for and adorn a table on 
the leben system, but this is partly owing to the 
fact that a higher stratum of humanity is to be 
provided for. It is not merely the stomach that 
seeks gratification, but the mind looks for the evi- 
dences of propriety, order, and simple elegance, 
which peculiarly belongs to the sex into whose 
hands the kitchen and table arrangements are in- 
trusted. A more neglected ion of society 


it is to prepare for peasant, merchant, and Presi- 
dent the food that builds, sustains, or destroys. ° 
The learned and unlearned alike sit down blindly 
to swallow whatever comes from Bridget’s labora- 
tory. 


: characterize the humblest table, although flesh, ; 
| fish, and fowl are excluded. The vegetable king- | { 


: knowledge, tact, and taste than a majority of | a 


} Co., Illinois. We give place to his curious suggestions, 
; and hope they may be consideréd. 


¢ papers where a long one gets into one. Be brief.—Eps. t 


) unless they are well “ streaked” with fun or pathos. _ “a 


) too, that this would be an excellent place to open a “cure,” ve 





minds. It may be that more judgment and skill us. 
; 


could hardly be found than that whose business | 
¢ 


2? point. 
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An air of plenty, variety, and neatness may y 


| % 
dom offers a vast variety, but it requires more 


housekeepers are possessed of to choose from Na- 
ture’s overflowing lap. When did Peter exhibit 
human nature in its meanest aspect? When, 
among the crowd, he denied his master. When 
does age appear the most pitiable? When, for 
fear of ridicule, he lends his gray hairs and fur- 
rowed cheeks to countenance obscenity. When it 
does the hero look the grandest? is it when he , 
leads his serried battalions to the dripping bay- Bit 
onet’s point? is it when he moves with firm step 
and unflinching eye to the cannon’s mouth? No— 
it is When he thinks, speaks, and acts with calm 
brow and unruffled soul when asked to consider 


“what will the people say?” D. Roserrson. Ms 
CLEYSLAND, O. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WEST. Ss 





An “original” correspondent writes us from Hamilton 


His last, “Short Ar- 

ticles,” is commended to all who write. We take this oc- ' 
casion to give contributors a “ hint,” namely: A rich, racy, ae 
short article or paragraph gets copied into a hundred news- ie 
W. C.J, 


A Few Tuovents rrom tux West.—A mad dog broke . 
loose from his owner a short time since in this county, and ~8 
within about twelve hours bit some three thousand dollars’ 4 


worth of horses, cattle, and hogs. 


O MY couNTRYMEN ! when will you learn this simple truth, 
“ that whatever is natural must be right,” because it tends 
to harmony and happiness ; and unnatural, wrong, because 
it is the cause of discord and suffering. 

There is no more need of hydrophobia in dogs than there 3 
is of “delirium tremens” in men. “Male and female 4 
made He them.” 

This is one of the laws (I had almost said miracles) of “te 
nature—that is, that the two sexes of all animals are about 
equal in number. I know not why it is so, hence the mir- 
acle. But thus it is. Therefore give every dog his or her " 
mate, and It: be bitten by all the mad dogs you can scare 7 
up. - ; 

Tue Doctors, God bless °em! The devil blesses them ad 
now ; but hold on, treat them kindly—circumstances, over * , 
which we have no control, make us all mostly what we are. is 
We should be thankful for the few that are converted to a 
better faith. 

But pitch into them, friend Trall, and “ for mercy’s sake” 
write short articles; as for one, I never read long ones, 4 


2« 
are: 


a\*. he if 


Prevention.—He or she only is the real true benefactor ‘4 
who prevents evil. All others ought to have Buaus paint- . 
ed over their doors. 

RerorMers, come and settle near this place if you like 
it; we have an open, healthy, prairie country, and would 
like those for associates who think with us. We believe, 


or rather, perhaps, hotel; or better, an Associate Board- if 
ing-House, with the very best bathing conveniences, with 
fine walks and grounds, and fixtures for exercise and 
amusement. 


I pon’? THINx« it the better way to ba’tle the evils around a 
“Let the dead bury their dead,” but go thou and Oy 
preach the gospel of prevention—come out and build up 
the Harmonic Repvstic, where a brother will be recog- 
nized in every man, a sister in every woman, and God in 
all nature. La 

Cvurr.—I doubt about curing anything. Violate but a 2 
single law of your being, and you will suffer. There is no 
vicarious atonement for the transgressors of physical law. 

.“ Birds of a feather (only) 
Flock together.” 

Would you have the most perfect harmony and concord, 
and transmit the same to your offspring, obey this in- 
structive law— . 

“Suort Agticies.”—“That’s the chat,” short, and to the 
Hamitton, ILLrxon. 
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Reports of Cases. 


Rerortep sy Dr. 8. M. Lanprs.—Liver CoMPLAINT 
axp Desrurry.—Mrs. Dr. T. R., an allopathic physician’s 
wife, who had suffered for years from the above complaints, 
has lately been placed under our charge fora cure. For 
the last years her case has been handled in every way pos- 
sible by the drug-doctors, for relief, but to no avail. Her 
husband acknowledged that their skill was exhausted, and 
our treatment was the only hope. As any one may sup- 
pose, she had been thorovghly dosed with drugs of all 
kinds, and was scarcely able to live, walk, or talk—per- 
fectly exhausted and prostrated ; without any signs of re- 
active powers. Cold extremities, bad cough, chills in the 
morning, fever in the afternoon, and frequent night-sweats : 
with obstinate constipation, and no appetite at all, except 
for a few delicacies. Treatment the first week--a fall 
electro-chemical bath every other day at 10} a.m, alter- 
nately with a mild dry vapor-bath. Each of these baths 
were followed by a cold plunge: after which the patient was 
put to bed, with bottles of hot water to the feet, being too 
weak to take any kind of exercise, - During the forenoon, 
and at bedtime, copious draughts of hot water were used ; 
and in the afternoon, when.the febrile symptoms appeared, 
cold water was taken internally, and a frequent cool half- 
bath. On rising in the morning, a cool rubbing-sheet was 
administered; the same at bedtime. The second week, 
her appetite returned—bowels became regular—chill and 
fever left her—and she impreved very rapidly under a 
similar course of treatment; and at the close of four weeks 
her husband—AHopath—pronounced her well, and took 
her home. 

I will state that we gave her a hot and cold douche bath 
three times weekly on her abdomen, for the inactivity of 
her bowels and liver, in addition, with movement appli- 
ances. We would draw particular attention to the dry 
vapor-bath. We have used it over seven years, with very 
great success. It is truly a physiological process; and 
where the reactive powers are too much impaired for 
packing, where bloodlessness of the skin exists, with in- 
ternal engorgement, it is an extraordinary remedy, It is 
simple in its application, yet it requires very judicious and 


* careful attention. It can be given in any chamber without 


confusion, and why not make use of it? It does not pros- 
trate the patient as does the steam or vapor-bath, hence its 
superiority. Purtape puia Water-Core, Pa. 
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Piterary Notices. 





Tae Horse’s AGE As SHOWN BY His TEETH.— 
G. H. Dadd, Veterinary Surgeon, has published, under the 
above title, a very useful lithograph, by which the merest 
tyro in horse-dealing will be enabled to determine, with 
sufficient precision, the age of the animal he purposes to 
purchase. The plate represents the upper and lower jaws 
of the celebrated “ Black Hawk,” as he appeared at the 
age of twenty-three years and eight months; with ten 
other cuts, showing the various changes which occur in 


the teeth, from the temporary set of the colt up to the 
period of full maturity. Wecommend it to all who intend 
to buy their own horses, as all should, for “joekeys” are 
rather uncertain customers. Indeed, we do not see how 
they can do without it. It may be had of Fowier anp 
Weuts. Price $1. 


Lire oF Dr. Kane.—Childs & Peterson, of 
Philadelphia, announce as in course of preparation a 
Life of Dr. Kane. It is to be written by Dr. Elder, of Phil- 
adelphia, who has been furnished with all the manuscrirts, 
journals, and other documents available for the prepara- 
tion of an accurate and complete biography. The work is 
to contain about three hundred octavo pages, with a new 


Portrait on steel, from a photograph by Brady (the best we 
have seen), Engravings of his residence, tomb, medals ; 
and sold by subscription at $150. J. O. Warp, 115 Nas- 
sau St., is the General Agent for New York and vicinity. 
N.B.—The work is to be furnished for the present fo 


) Subscribare only. 
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Advertisements, 


ApvVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tznme.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Hyerto-THEeraPevtic Insrrrure, 
15 Laight Street, New York. This establishment is 
in a central, wok way Guid Sad abt GC a ae oe 
door from the beautiful promenade of 8. John’s 
Park, and has accommodations for one hundred or more 
parmanl aun, Somabeang Snpealvay ok ee 
two semi-ann 
first of May and November rt ee — 
L, M. D., Proprietor, 





To Hypropaturo -Puysicrans 


AND HONSEKEEPERS.—Having obtained a charter for 
the New York Hygeio-Therapeutic College, ihe undersigned 
woud like to associate with Pimeetf in business a thorough 
Water-Cure Physiciaa, who is competent to take a profes- 
sorship in the school. He would also make a liberal ar- 
rangement with a suitable party who would take the entire 


charge of the boarding department. 5 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., 15 Laight Street. 


KinestpatHy.—Mr. Eprror: 


Allow me to bring to the notice of your readers an Institu- 
tion located in New Yors, 65° Sixih Avenue, in*which the 
principle of Movement-Cure is bl: nded with that a Hydee 
athy in its widest and more intelligent sense. hike i 
vantages of our best Water-Cure Soeaherener: are here 
blended with a new remedial agent or — called Kinesip- 
athy, or Movement-Cure. This latter mode of treatment of 
invalids is of Swedish origin being employed there, and in 
other places in Eur p-, most suce ssfully. In this ¢ country 
i: has but recently made its advent, and is not fpund at any 
oher establishment than the one ahove mentioned. Its 
principle is this: It applies to a diseas or ee age 
of local parts external exercises or moenipulaions—as the 
case may require—by means of which a healthy int-rnal ac- 
tion ts induerd. For instance, a certain set 
Cebilitated, this system appties ssentiininns certain effort or 
exercise, the sanitary effects of which are oon felt. 
ercise is /ocal, not general, for then 
body, and thereby aeantadiiearens local effect. The 
way this salpelaien ean be applied is euniee to every one 
opereods. 


through a part of the cours», for the 
of understanding iis operation, by Dr. Charles F. 
san department, « our experienee 

The whole a age ot is under the taséttigent supervision 
ee Dr. George H. Taylor, whose learned 
tions—as well as his brother’s—to our Medical and 
Scientific Journals, eee for each ot them a lasting 


and enviable 
We comm this Institution to the Invalid as a place 
where the advan of an intelligent Hydropathic treat- 
ment are combined with other highty valua»le forms of the 
curative art. It is in a very accessible. yet quiet part of the 
city, aod Dr. Taylor and his estimable lady make every one 
feel at home. and happy.—Hon. 8, O. Taatouer, in Hor- 
nelisville Tribune. June it, 





Dr. Grorcse F. Apams, WarEr- 
CURE PHYSICIAN, 141 Amity Street, Brooklyn. L. L, re- 
ceives patients and boarders inio his family, and attends to 
oat-door practice, both in city and country. May, tf. 





Saratoca Sprines REMEDIAL 
eer eet on cure of Lu Fe Pe on all 


is another person of amy oe 
YLVESTER 8. sc eehieias M.D. 


Dr. Beportrua’s Water-Cure 


EsTaBLisuMent is at Saratoga Springs. 
Mount Prosprcr * ania 
Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y. 
Invaiids desiring a place to spend their ti 
while recovering health, can fiod no more 
tion than this @ natural attractions of the ae. 
ve It is intended that no similar establishment 


present greater taciliiies for a cure, or receive more 
thorong attention in every department. For circolars ad- 
dress Beale J. Hi. North_M. D. Trains of the New 
York an racuse Railroads pass the 
town daily. June it, 

















. Hausrep, M.D., 


= Pha mh 


. = ane oe Toe alte code eon the diseases ent 


being a aoe fr tae tole th- ieee ero or a te 

conn sos onder ee. and a resort for the seekers of pleasure. 

ireulars sent gratis, elem @ pampbiet on 
the treatment, on reccipt of six postage stamps. 6m 





Norice!—Fres: Wer Are 1x 


= dene of letters from a'l parts of the country, asking 
advice and 8 for treatment, to be given to 
. Now, much as we would lik~ to 


the postage en the 
pape papt eo of water treatment: $1.00. 
ne fall for home treatment: 


For visits to the sick, where we can go and return on the 
Grhiee paunvess Wrousatet ana a fv of a 
we have da 0 00. 
Wade eases ataran Oka ee bet oe ee 
think our counsel worth — have—if their own state- 
ments are reliable—found 


eee ae 











mca aagen teen 
May, tf ‘W. SHEPARD, .D. 


PHILaDELPHIA Monet Warter- 


is et on 
th aati of he oy, ce ror tenth ana Spe 


Lemon Movuntary Sprines oie 





who visit our institution tell us that in 

t of comfort. | of water, air, scenery, 

aks roe ind He Ona a Wate-are 
can not 

June it* Address Dr. A. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Boston Warer-Cure. — Exrc- 
TRO-CHEMICAL BATH, HYGIENE, AND DIETETIC 
TRO TUTE. No:. 18 and 20 La Grange Plaee (Washing- 
ton Street, near Boylston Mork+t). The location is quiet 
and airy—witbio three minutes’ walk of Boston Common, 
and five mioute:’ of the Fall River, Providence, and Wor- 
cesier Patients are charged $5 for examination 
and Po of physician, and for boerd and treatment 
$1 to $1 50, or more, per day, according to accommodati ns 


a 
yrangere visiting the city, who may wish the benefit of 
our diet, are charged $1 per day. 
J. 8. BROWN, Physician. 
WILLIAM HUNT, Proprietor. 





Worcester W ater-Curr.—For 
terms, etc., address 8. ROGERS, M.D., Worcester, Mass, 





Mermen Mortorpatuic WarEr- 
Curse anp Cottecs or Heatta.—This Institution is open 
for the of invalids at all seasons of the year. 
It is amply ees Bean S ~ — improvements 
for thorough water ment.—For particulars address 

Drs. ARCHER & TAIT, Meriden, Ot 





Tue Hypropatnuic anv Hyaren- 


IC ESTABLISHMENT AT ATHOL, MASS., is sitaated on 
the borders of the village, in close proximity to every va- 
riety of beautiful and romantic scenery. Its cool and airy 
situation, shady and dry walks, pure and soft water—its 
bills, mountains, glens, falls, ponds, babbling brooks and 
river, render it attractive to both patients and boarders. It 
is accessible by railroad from all directiins. This inetitu- 
tion is aot a large and fashionable one, where excitement, 
late hours, dress, and Juxurious liviog count: ract the bene- 
ficial effects of pure air and water treatment. But for pa- 
teats who desire health and a quiet and pleasant home— 
for boarders who can enj>y such a siuation, this Cure is 
unsurpassed by any other. Please send for a Circular. 
Apr. it Address GEO. FIELD, M.D. 





TABLISHMENT.—Tnhe above Establishment is now com- 
meveing its Tenth Season. It bas been in successful op ra- 
tion for the past nine years; has treat-d over Thirty-five 
Hundred Patients. wno have flocked hither from nearly 
every State io the Union, It is now the Oidest Establisn- 
meat m America, having neen und-r the charge of one phy- 
cician longer than any other Tustitution of the kind. 

Toe propri-tor int-nds, as his E-tablishment was the great 
pioneer of the new treatment in the West, that it shall con- 
tinge tojbe— what it ever has been—pre-emiveatly the Water- 
Cars of the West. 

Lorge expenditures have recently been mae without an4 
Withiu, in enlerging, beautifying, and improving. Special 
ee was had to improvement in the Bathing Depart- 
meo . 
Advantage was taken of the wants suggested by the expe- 
rience of many years, and for variety, comfort, and conve- 
nience the subscriber is confitent his bathing facilities are 
unequaled by any Establishment in the Union. 

During the past year we have been constantly using the 
Electre-Chemical Bath, in cases where it could be used ap- 
propriately, and our experience fully jast-fles previous anti- 
cipations, that in the cure uf very many diseases it is an in- 
valuable ald, and in many others it is imp ssibl- to effect a 
cure without it. The most skeptical can very readily be sat- 
isfied of its power to remove the various poisonous mineral 
and metullic substances which have been taken iato the 8) s- 
tem from tume to time (and some of wh ch have remained 
there for years), by the evidence of the r own senses. 

The propri-ter bas s ill associated with him Dr. J. J Stor- 
gus, whose past experience and success need no commend- 
ation from those that know him; and d-termining to give 
the sick and suff every facility, he has al-o secured the 
talents of Prof. H. P. Gatchell, who will, in addition to his 
other services, lecture regularly in the Estanlishment every 
Week, on topies of interest and profit. 

Ta the Female nt he has engaeg4 the eervices 
of Finette E. Scott, M.D., a lady whose experience and tact 
in the treatment «f disease, have already won her golden 
opinions in «he East, and he has the greatest confideuce that 
she wid not only sustain, but add to her previous eovi us 
reputation in her home in the West. The large experience 
We have had inthe reatment of diseeses p~culisr to females, 
and the marked success which has a'tended our efforts, in- 
duce us to believe that they can here be treated with a suc- 
cess and r«pidity of care unsurpassed by none. 

To the and afflicted, who are secking health, and who 
Wish to try what art and skiil, surrounded by all needed f:- 
cilities and the most careful attenti m can do, to give agaia 
the blessing of health —+examine for yourselves. 

OCLevevann Water-Cure Estasiieument. 

May uf. T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor, 





Tue Pumirssuren Warter- 


Cure establishment is situated 25 miles west of P ttsburg 
opposite the junction of the P., Fort W. and Chi and 
the Cleveland and Pittshurg Railroad, at Rochester, Pa. 
The panorama of the surrounding coupiry is unrivaled, 
and thy institution, refiited, wilt be so conducted us an ex- 
Prience of 15 years has suggested as the most approved. 
Address, Dr. C. B velz, Water-Cur’, P. O. Beaver Co., Pa. 
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Wartrer-CureE ror Lapres.— 
AMELIA W. LINES. M.D., has removed from Baooxtyy, 
N. Y., © Prawrrep, N. J., a place unsurpassed for purity 
of air and water. A few Patients can have excellent ac- 
commodations and thorough aitentioa. 


Summer Boarders reer ived. June it. 


PurapetpotA Mopren WaArTER- 


CURE.—This Institation is most beautifully and health- 
ful'y locat-d on the outskirts of the city. For speedy cures 
this establishment is renowned. The Water-Cure, Electro- 
Chemical, Movement-Cure and Hygienic appliances are 


JOURNAL. 
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rendered much more eff-ctive by the aid of our very im- ; 


riant and improved Vapor-B th. 
our own, and it is very different to what many people 
imagine it t» be. It is truty a physiological process, aod 
we would direct especial at ntion to it. We have used it 
over seven years, with astonishing results. 


This di-covery bas { 


Ovr Prarvate HypropatHio CoLLece —Medical stadents | 


have every advantage in this city, and our institution is 
well supplied with appropriate manikins, ete , 89 each or 


gan and part of the human body is clearly illustrated in this + 
way, and a therough knowledge of anst omy, ete., ootained, > 


without submitting to the disgusting habit of dissecting hu- 
man bodies. 


We have just published the “ Medical Discussion” be- | 
tween professors of Allopathy, Homeopathy, and Hydrop- | 
athy; also a l-cture on healih, et. By 5. M. Landis, M D., } 


for which inclose four postage stamps. 
Advress 8. M. LANDIS, M_D., Principal, 8. E. cor. Twen- 
tieth and Spruce streets. June it. 


‘ ‘ T _ “~ , 
Forest-Crry Curr.—Its conpt- 
TION is prosperous: patronage increasing every year. 
The reasons for this are obvipus; the building is justly 
admired, the grouncs highly spoken of. and the walks +x- 
tensive; within its walis diseases have b-en treated with a 
success unsurpassed in any other, and, taken asa whole, 
for the purposes for which it was designed, it hus no 
superior. Call and examine, or write for a Cirvular. 
Address, ia full, 
May tf. DR. G. W. STRONG, Cleveland, Ohio. 








YeLLow Sprines Warer-Cure. 


This splendid piece of property and “‘ Water-Cure” has re- 
cent'y changed hands, and offers facilities, with all rec nt 
improvements, for the restoration of invalids, unsurpassed 
by any in the Western coun'ry. For beauty of scenery—of 
forest, grove, hill, and valley—this place stands unrivaled by 
any in the United States For particulars, address as above. 
WM. OWENS, M.D, Physician. 
Jane 1* JOSEPH P. ADDLEMAN, Buasinees Agent. 





Warter-Cure or Hyproerenic 


AND KINESIPATHIC INFIRMARY.—DR. GEO. ©. 
WOOD, formerly of Evansville. Inviana, has removed his 
establishment to Peoria, Iliinois, which will be immediately 
opened, under favorable auspices, for the recepvon of 
Patients. , June it * 








THe GALespurG Water-Cure 


is in successful operation, and have in connection the Chem- 
ical Baths and Torpedo Magnetic Machine, Gymaasium, 
Ball-Alley, ete., ete. Address, for particulars, Dr. J. B. 
GULLY, or T. JENNINGS, rogae. 

P.8.—The above valuable and desirable property, in the 
flourishing city of Galesburg, Ill., will be sold low, and 
terms easy. Apply soon at above, April tf 





Franxury Warer-Curr, NEAR 
Winchester, Tenn. Plain style cure, no medicines given 
here, and jast the place for the sick with all diseases 

June 4.* Address Dr. J. PARKS. 





KenosHa Warer-Curg, at Kr- 
nosna, Wisconsin. We have connected with the Cure, 
Dr. 8. B. Smith’s newly-invented Electro-Chemical B-«ths, 

July, tf. Address, H. T. SEELEY. 





Famity SYRinGes, 
a large assortment of D fferent 
3iz's and Prices constantly on 
hand. Prices vary from $2 75 to 
$3 50. Prepaid by mail from 
$3 25 to $4. 
= Adress 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





150 Pranorortes.—Tue Svs- 


acriber offers to the public bis entire stock of Pisnofortes, at 
twenty per cent. d'sc unt from former pric. 8, 19 contempla- 
tion of a change in business. 

GEORGE HEWS, 879 Washington Street, Boston. 
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READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- | 


TING up a Club for LIFE? It is one of the best Family 
Papers ever puriiched. Ma_ it visit you every week? 
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’ 
Great Dress-Rerorm Meetine 
AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., ON WEDNESDAY, June 17th. 
F RIENDS OF THe Deess-Reronrm:—You are earnestly in- 
Vited to aitend this meeting. It will be ove of great inter- 
est, and will hold two days. Every effort will be made that 
can be made t» insure great atiendance. There are now 
over 6.000 w. men in the United States who have adopted 
a Reform Costume. One yeer from to-day there will be 
ten times that number. Come to the meeting: you will 
hear fac s, arguments, and appeals that will do you essential 

service. 

If you have the least desire to make woman healthier, 
and so nobler, than she now is, come to this meeting. You 
wilt find an assemblage of persons whose deliberations will 
be marked by great regard to propriety; by calm courage ; 
by faith in the rigot; by ardent desire to move forwara in 
judicious placs for woman’s el-vation. The Dress-Re-form- 
ers are rizht, they know they are right, and they are not in 
a passion ; but they are determined that women eball bave 
awarded them, by puBLIC oPINton, the liberty so to dress as 
that life in the open a'r ia possible not only, but entirely 
comfortable, and thus insure to them God’s greatest bless- 
ing. health. By order of Ex. Com., 

May, 2. J. C. JACKSON, Chim. 


UNbDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 

An extensive and superior variety of the ab .ve goods, at 
the lowest prices for which they can be purchased in this 
country, will be fouad at the well-known Importing and 
Manufacturing Establichment of 

UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broadway (opposite the Mctropolitan Hotel), 
April lyr. New York, 











New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—By Mail. 
How to Wrire; A New Pocket 
Manual of Composition and Le'ter-Writing. A popular 
Hand-book, embracing hin's on Penmansbip, choice of 
Writing M-teriale, Practical Rules fur Literary Composition 
in General, and Epi-t Jary and Newspaper Writing, PUNC- 
TUATION and PROOF CORRECTING in particular; with 


' Letters of Business, Relationship, Friendship, and Love ; 


ilustrated by numerous «xamples of genuine ¢ pistles, from 
the pens of the best writers; including Forms for L-tters cf 
Introdaction, Notes, Cards, ete., and a collection of Poetical 
Quotations. Price, in paper, prepaid by mail, 30 cents 

pu usin, 50 cents. 


HOW TO TALK; or Hints toward a Grammatical and 

Graceful Styie ia Conversation and Debate. 

This is the second number of our new “ Hand-Books for 
Home Improvement,” which sre emphatically “ books for 
the million,” and shou 4 be found in every family. Its prin- 
cipal points may be briefly stated #8 follows: 

1. * How to Talk” furnishes in a condensed form evch an 
exposition of the whole subject of language as will evable 
any person of common ipteiligence, by a hide application to 
study, and a moderate degree of perseverance in practice, 
to avoid most of the gross errcrs which mar the speech of 
a majority of our people, and to use the noble English 
tongue with correctness and eleganer, 

2 It nots and corrects, in accordance with rules prev'- 
ously givea, a Jarge bumber of the m st common errors in 
speaking. s . 

8. lt gives usefal and practical rules and hints on deliv- 
ery in general, and on the kindred topics of conversation, 
reading, and public speaking in particular, Plustrated by 
examples and accompanied by suitable exereis-s. 

Price, in paper, 30 ceats; ia muslin, 50 cents, 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Pocket Manoa! of Republican 
Etiquette, and Guide to cor:ect personal habits, embracing 
an exposition of the principles of good manners; useful 
hints ov the care of the person, eating, drinking, exercise, 
babits, dress, self-culture, an behavior at home; the eti- 
quetts of salutations, introductions, receptions, visits, din- 
hers, evening parties, conversation, letiers, presents, wed- 
dings, funerals, the street, the church, places of amusement, 
traveling, etc, with illustrative aneedutes, a chapter on 
Love and G-urtship, and Rules and Order for Denaliog 
Societies. Price, ia paper 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

The following ia press, will be issued as soon as p ssible: 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Sascess in Practical 

Life, end Haac-Soo« of Legal and Commercial Forms, 

Same. 

One Dollar will pay for the four works in paper, and 
$1 75 ia muslin. Tney will be s nt to subscribers, postage 
prepaid, as fast as issued, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 315 Broa‘way, New York. 


Ewptoyment.—Youna Men, IN 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant, an 
profitable caole? ment, by engaging in the - of our New 
and Valuable Books, and canvassing for our POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars, ac- 
rst-paid, 

a OWLER. AND WEL’ §, 308 Broadway, New York. 

Youne Men, anp Women, 100, 
will fod LIFE ILLUSTRATED to be “just the thing” to 
epierain, instruct, and armuse. 
year, and on triad at 25 cents for ibree months, Try it. 








$2 a year; $1 for half a @ 
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Removan.—A. Ranney Has Re- 
moved from No, 195 Broadway, to more spacious premises, 
No. 29§. Broadway, where he will coutinue the business of 
publisigiog Maps, Books, et», in addition to which he offers 


for sate Five Handr-d (Thousand Books and Maps to be } 


accompanied with Five Hondred Thousand Gifts. Cata- 
logue of the gift sale sent to any aidress on application 
Address A. RANNEY, Pubiisher, 
No. 293 Broadway, New York. 


CrystaL Batrery MAGNetic ' 


MACHINE.—For Medical purposes. No blue vitriol is | 
used: no nitric acid. The zine, by its own action, keeps it- ; 


selfclean. Price $12. Payment c+n be made to Express 
Agent on delivery. 8. B. S.nith, 77 Cane! Street, New York. 








Booxs!!—Oner Hon- 


— 


Books! 


DRED THOUSAND NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS; | 


Inciuding Historica’, Retigious, Biog-aphical, and Miscel- 


lanecus, py the best authors ia the country, just published, 


and now ready for 
Agents, Colporteura, and all Traveling Booksellers. 
50-0 MsLE AND FEMALE 4GENTS 
Can clear from $5 to $'0 per day in selliug our books 
“© SIBY, on Out or THe SHaADuw into THE Sun,” Martha 
Russell's gr at American Novei is now reudy, of which the 


Philadelphia Saturday Hoening Post s+y-, “ lt has nothing } 


of the cometary fi.sh of 80 many works of the day, but is 
like the sott spring sunshiue, or the quiet radiance of a 
star’? 

N. B. We wi'l pay fre'ghts on all orders going West or 
South as far as New York Cily or Albany. 

For Catalogues of Works and Prices address 

CROWN AND EMERY, Publishers, 43 Cornhill, Boston. 

June 1 


ry] r . oa 
[Tuer KwNIcKkerRBOcCKER 
ZINE FOR 1857—Bereinnine or a New Votume.—The 
Fitteenth Vuolune of the Kutckerbocker Magazine will 
commence with the July Number, when, in addiuon to our 
already nam-+rous literary attrac.ions, wil: be added a new 
story caile!t the Lite of a Midshipman, wh ch wil be found 
full of interest. We shall add Iltustrations from time to 
time 

We have several highly-accomplished Lady Contributors, 
whore favors will grace our poges regularly, and whose 
names we would be glad to pu»lish if We were permitted 
to do so 

With these and other regu'ar Contribu'ora, and the TaBLE 
of Mr. CLark, whose long experi n e bas made him au sait 





in his deparument, we shall be able to pres nt a moothly li- ) 


erary treat 60 Varied that n» rr fined taste can fail to be grat- 
ifi-a, We will only add a few of the kind words which 
have been eaid of Tak KatckerBocker, and ask to be 
jadged on our merits attr a fair trial 

* But there is a quiet body, in the plainest of plain blue 
covers, {hat com.s to Us as certain a8 the moon, unadorned 


wilb wreath or posy; cot an *embecliishmenv to bless itself } 
with ; not a fashion-plate or a fea’ from Punch, or a patiern | 


for a gusset or a rvbe de nuif—tbe yzood old-tashioned 


KNICKERBOCKER. the ancestor, the veritable Nestor of Amer- | 


ican montnlies "—Duily Journal, Chicago, Il. 

“*KNiOK’ is a great favorite of curs; he never bores us 
with a long story, or cads into a labyrinth of plot and nar- 
rative out of which there seems no way of escape——as he 
dashes us into his articles at a fall gallop, and brings us at a 
most comfortable and free-and-vasy trot. 
plishments are various—he is a wit, a hamorist, a poet, a 
novel st, @ romancer, a sentimentalist, an essayist, and we 
know not what else. Muay Lis shadow never grow |: ss.”-- 
Democrat, Kingston, C. W. 

“Kwiok-rsocKkeR hxs cume, and so bas jabile. The 
price o' Brandreth’s pills has gone down fifty per cent. siece 
then, for 1 has no more f lowship wih dyspepsa than 
pussy cat and a wet floor. It it don’t take agae-cukes out 
of your side, try Stoan’s Ointment or a box of pereussion- 
caps.”-——Oourier, Prairie du Chien, Wi-. 

“ Without detiacting from any of the cotemporary month- 
lies, we think the Kaick+rB ckek the Livest of them all. 
It bas more companionabieness, more sui-venerisvess, more 
Wittiness, more reflectiveness, more mith: provokativeness, 
Bon ony other American maguzine.”—Jn7, Dem., Concord, 


* That any one who has the good sense to subscribe for 
this gem of the ‘magas’ can be aweary of the world is im- 
possiols. We consider a house in the coantry, with time to 
rea! the ‘ KN1IoK,’ and mouey enough to pay $3 a year for 
it pynetually. among our most cheering anlicipations of the 
tu ure.”--Pittsburg Dispatch. 

“ Everybody koows that the “ Knroxersooker’ does not 
have a iine of prose that is not wortn reading, But every- 
body do-s not Know that the aneedotes and tit-b ts that we 
copy every month from iis pages are n +t a cireums ance to 
‘what remains behind.” We copy a few only as speci- 
mens.”—Buston P st. 

TERMS: $3 a year in advance, Two copi s, $5 Five 
Copivs and upward, $2 exch. The M igazin« is suld by all 
periodical dealers, Specim~n nambers sent f ee of charge. 

The Kickrrpocker and any other $3 magazine sentone 
year for $5. The Knicxe sockrr and Home Journal, one 
year, for $4 

Letters containing remittances, and everything connected 
wih the basivess dep rtmeat, shouid be addressed to 

SAMUEL HUESTON, Publisher, 843 Broadway, New 
June It. 


Dimes anp Hatr-Drores MAY BE. 


sent in aletter F. & W., N. Y. for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 











Maaa- | 


*Kyick's accom. | 


“Tr is not Goop For Man To 


BE ALONE.” “Tne Old Physician” again. His new werk 
is vow r-ady. THE MORAL PHIL@SUPHY OF COURT- 
SHIP AND MARRIAGE, 4: signe’ as a companion to that 
excellent book, THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, by 
th seme author, ° ? 

The folowing is the Table of Contents of the first Part of 
this unique book : 

Cuap. |. Is Marriage a Duty ? 

II. Nature and Design of Marrieg>. 

ILL. How the ends of Marriege are to be secured, or 

R«tional Courtship. 

IV. The Philosophy of being in Love. 
V. At what Age should we marry? 

VI. On Equatiy in Marriage. 

VIL. Are Second Mar: iages desirab'e? 
VILL The Perpetuity of Marriage. 

Part LL contains 82 chapters, under the general head of 
* Proper Qualifica'ions for Marriage,” t-eated in the inimit- 
able s‘yle tor which “ The Oid Physician” is jusily celebrat- 
ed. In one vol, 18mo, price 75 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3808 Broadway, New York. 


- 
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ENvELoPrEs AT WHOLESALE.— 
LYON & RAYNOR, No. 25 Beekman Street. New York, 
manufacturers of EN VELOVES of all styles, sizes, patt ros, 
and quati:ies, including Kmbossed and Wedding. Also, 
wholesale dealers in Cap, Letter, Bath, and Note Paper, all 
of which are off-red on favorable terms 

LYON & RAYNOR, 25 Beekman Street, New York. 
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INSTRUCTION!! CALKINS’ GAMES AT WORDS, 

tor Home Amusement; waching Spelling, Reading, the 
\ Meaning and Use of Wordg, and Comp» sition. 

Catxins’ Games aT Worps consist of a cet of 280 letters, 
inclading capitais, small letters, figures, and punctuation 
marks, the numbers of each corresponding with the pro- 
portion of their use in the formation of words, put up io a 
strong box, and accompanied with a little Book of Direc- 
tions. These letters are printed on both sides of thick, 
colored pesieboard, and neatly varnished to preserve them 
from soiling. 

Tse Peary onseot of these games is INSTRUCTION. 
The form of pisys hus been given ‘or the purpose of mak- 
ing the exercise so attractive that children will engage in 
ther as cheerfully and earnestiy as ‘hey doin their ordin- 
ary ema-ements. Nor are they adapted only to children 
who have not learved to read—they are enfficientiy varied 
to, be suitable for boys and girls who are studying geog- 
raphy, history, grammar, and composit. on 

A box of these letters, or “GamEs aT worps,” jis worth 
ten times us much #8 any book, in teaching a chili reading 
and epelling; besides, they furnish a most entertaining and 
instructive amusement for children who have already 
learned to read. Every family should h«ve one, 

Price $1, on the receipt of wh ch the Games will be sent 
by ma }, postage paid. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


SELPHO’s ANGLESEY Lea wITH 


Patent Elastic Anatomical Juiota, Patented March 6, 1856. 
4iso, SELPHO'S ARCLPICIAL HAND. which is so ar- 
ranged that ine wearer can open and shat the flugere, grasp, 
etc. Further information on application at 

May, tf. tr. 24 Spring S:reet. New York. 


Fisuer, Kbrrp & Co.—MAarsLe 


a 287 Bowery, and 460 to 465 Hvuston Street, New 
ork, 

American snd Foreign Marble Mantels, Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, Moral Tanlets, Cabiact Slobs, [talian Tile, 

Marble in block and slab, or sawed to order, 

Joun T. Fisuer. May 6m tr. Peres Grant. 








Dantex D. Wrxant, Biniiarp 
TasiE Maxer—( The oldest and most extensive Munufac- 
tory of the kind in America)—T1 Gold Sireet, New York, 
betwe n Beekman and Spruce, 

Everything in the line furnished at ten per cent. less than 
any o her establishment in the city. Tables, Balls, Maces, 
Cavs; Cloths, by the piece or yard; Ginb’s Adhesive Cus 
Wax; Sik and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and 
American Patent Cue Points; Cord; Pvol Boards; Rale 
Boards; Spavieh Pins, ete.—in short, every thing in the 
Tra‘e always to be had. Orders by letter, for new articles 
or for repairs, attended to as promptly as tf given in person. 

| 
S 





ANATOMICAL AND PHysIOLOGICAL 


Pratrs.—These plates, which were arranged expressly 
for the New York Hydropathic Medicat College, and fir 
Lectar rs on Health, Physiology, etc., by HL A. Dantetis 
Anatomical Draughtsman, are now completed, 

They ere six in number, representing the normal ~ 
sition and life size ot all the internal viscera, magnified 
iltastrations of the organs of the special senses, and a view 
of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, mascies, etc, For 
popul.r instraction, for families, schools, and for profes- 
sional reference, they wilt be found far superior to any 
thing of tne kind heretofore pnbtished, as tney are more 
complete and perfect in artistic design an-) finisn. 

Price for the set, fully colored, backed, and mounted on 
rollers, $12. 

Mintkins from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—Feench wired—r ay for use,from $85 to $45, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 








How to Tatx; A New Pocker () 


Manual of Conversation and Debate; with Directions for 
Acquiring a Grammatica’, Easy, and Graceful 8tyle, em. 
bracing the Origin of Language; a Condensed History 
of the English Language; A Practical Exposit on of the 
Parts of Speech, and their Motifications rod Arrange. 
ment into Sentences; Hints on Pronunciation; the Art of 
Conversation, Debating, Reading, and Books. With 
More than Five Hundred Common Error: in Speaking 
C.rrected. Price, prepaid by mail, paper, 30 cts. ; musiin, 
50 ets. 
The following abstract from the table of contents of “ Tow 
to Talk” will give the reader a tolerable idea of the charac. 
ter and seope of this new comprehensive pocket manus! : 


INTRODUCTORY CONVERSATION.—A Natural Talk. 
—-Pieasing Convers iti n—Faults—Lack of Flaeney—In- 
correctners and Inelegencies—Karly Acquired Habit.— 
Neglect of Conversational Powers. * 


LANGUAGE, —Its Origin—Hamboldt’s Opin'on — The 
Unity ot Lenguage—Ciasrification— Value. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE —Its History—The Celts— 
Roman—Anglo Saxon+—Danes—Normans—Inflnenee of 
the Norman C.onqaest—Progress—Specim ns of Anglo- 
Saso”, Old Engis», Middie English, and Modern En- 
glish—Churacteristics—Deatiny. 

SORTS OF WORDS.—Ciassification—Forms and Uses— 
Th- Evgbt Parts of Speech. 


ARRANGEMENT.—How to Use this Book—Conetruction 
of tne Nous — Prononn —Verb —Anjective—Adverb— 
Prep sition—Constraction of the Exclamation. 


PRONUNCIATION.—Onr Imperfection— Dif -ulties—Fle- 
mentary Sounds—Articula' ion—Accent—Flat and Nasal 
Tones— How to Correct them—Loud Spe aking—Imitation 
—Woman— Young Mun, 

COMMON ERRORS CORRECTED.—Resons for Speak- 
ing Correct y—Hlow to Acquire Correetness—Superfiuons 
Words—The C ckney Dialec!--Yaukee Dialect—N-w 
York Dialect— Western Dialect—Southern Dialect—Vul- 
garisms and Stang Phrases. 


ART Of TALKING.—Qnuulifi ‘ations—To Cultivate Lan- 
gusge—Thins ing—Sell-Posses-ion — Reading -—Obeerva- 
ton—Etquetie of Conversation —Att-ntiou — Speaking 
One's Mind — Controversy — Flattery — Compltimenis— 
Hobbies—S wearing—Exagger. tion — Siander—Pedan ry 
—Equivoecal Term:—A ffabilitv—Menagement of Voice— 
Sacredness of Chara ster—Mind Your Own Busineee. 


ART OF READING —Defined—Emphasis—Beanty, Wii— 
Modulatioo—Patrick Henry's .Tresson—lnflections—In- 
tonations—Anvedote of Carran—Ffaults to Avoid—Rutes 
—Exercises. 

ART OF DESATING —Public Speaking—Every Man 
Should Keow How to Speak in Public—Preparation— 
HKarvestness— Ba-hfulness—Brevity— Debating — [mport- 
ant Rules and Hinte—Quabfication. 

BOOKS—Amercan History—Biography—English History 
General History—Fresh-r Knowledge—Philosophy of 
Common Things—To Acquire a Taste tory Resding. 


READING AND DECLAMATION EXERCISES.—Usee- 
ful Directions—Natare of Eloqnence. APPENDIX — 
Debat'ng Socicty Constitation— By-Laws, etc., etc. 

One dollar will pay for the four works in paper, and $1 75 
in muslin. Sent to subs-ribers as fast as published. 
Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 38 Broadway, 

New York, and for sale by Bookeellers generally. 

2" Sect prepaid by First Mau, on receipt of price. 


Tur StupENT AND ScHOOLMATE. 


A Monthly Megez-ne for Chi dren and Youth, Sch ols and 
Famities, con'ains New 8, Original Dialogues, H:s- 
tory, Biography, Travels, Poetry, Music, Museum of Cari- 
osities in Literatore, ete. The most valuable magazine for 
or young publish-d in America. 86 pxgrs monthly, Terms 

1 a year. 

Itis highly lar among Teachers and Pupils, as we!l 
AS Parcon and Obudren. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

~ 808 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—Clubs of Ten or more will be supplied at 75 cents 

each. Single subscriptions $1. 


———$<< $$ hr 
Inuiors as Ir Is: Its History, 
Geography. Statistics, Constitution, Laws, Governm: nt, 
Finances, Climate, Soil, Plants, Animals, State of Hes!n. 
Prairies, Agriculture, Cattle-breeding, Orcharding, Ca'tiv«- 
tion of the Grape, Timb: r-growiog, Market-prieee, Lends 
and Land-prices, , Mining, Commerce, Banks, Kai - 
roads, Public Lus'itutions, Newspapers, etc. With a Prairie 
ant Wood Map, a Geological Map, a Population Map, and 
other Litustratinns, Price $1 50; prepaid by mail, #1 75. 
Aodrvss FOWLER AND WELLA, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 


EmpPLoyMENT FOR THE SUMMER. 
—PLEASE TO READ THIS. 

WORK FOR ALL AND WORK WHICH Pays. 

—If you want employment send at once for MR. SEARS 

CIRCULAR TO BUOK AGENTS. Oar list of Books co'v- 








prises the most saeabie P:CTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, -\ 


ree we employ more canvagsers than auy other house. 
Address, post 
» POs! Pals seo. 194 William Street, New York. 











ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, —() 
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= ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PEBTAIN- j 
Es; Ing TO THE 


- “ 


\ Patent Office 


ImporTANT TO InNVENTORs.——Pat- 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—We transact at this ofliec 
elt kin’s of business connected wih procuring Patents, 
either yn th's country or in any cf the Enropean States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are avle to afford the best of faciliuies for ob- 
taining Patents in foreign countries, 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past eight years been successtuily + ngaged 
in obtaining pateuts fur inventions, and during the later 
porten of that time has devoted paricular attention to con- 
tested cases, 

The business of thie Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be mate for exam nations of new t. ven- 
tions; inventors may consult ua as.to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, end receive our repor', by 
deseribing thi inventions to us, asd imelosing a siamp to 
prepay the return letter, 

Communications by letter in reference to Inventions, Pat- 
ents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Conners’ Unrrep Srates Tyre 











Healthy, cheap. dural. 
sinds who sleep on them say. It makes a soft bed without 
feathers, and in sickness it is invaluable, being always made 
up, and arranged so that the posision of an invalid in bed 
can be casily changed. 

Manufactured and for sale at 173 Canal Street, near the 
Bowery, New York 

Bedst: ads, Mattreeses, and Bedding on hand, and ma‘e 
to order. 

May, 1+. 
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For New Yorx.—Norwicu 
STEAMSOAT LINE —Fare Repucep: Cabin Passage $4, 
Deck $2 50, 
tion, A bany St., daily, at 5¢ p.w. (Sundays ¢xeep ed) for the 
tteamer Commonwealth, Oxpt. J. W. Williams, ou Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Frideys; for steamer Wore: ster, Capt 
Wm Wilcox, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. landing 
iu New York at the Pier «f the New J+tsey Raitroad, mak- 
ing a direst through route from Boston t» Fhitavelphia, 
Baltimore. Wa<hington, ete Conductors accompany pas- 
senzers thr ugh to New York. 
Ticke's, Berths, and State-rooms secured at the Railroad 
sta'ion, aud at the «file of the Adems’ ¥xprees Compsny. 
June7T. OC. PRAT TS, Jn., Agent, 84 Washingwn Street. 


WILLIAM M. PUTNAM. 


BiopGetr AnD SwEET—PATENT 


GALVANIZ*D PORTABLE OV N—Seven sizes for ho-. 


FOUNDRY, Nos, 29, 81, and 83 Beekman Street, New » 


York. 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The unders gned beg to info:m the T ade that they have > 
issue! their NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN-BOOK OF } 
PRINTING TYPES, BORDERING, ete., and that it is } 
now ready for delivery to their «ld patrons, and to all who } 


pitronze their Foandry. [a it will b- found a new series 
of Faces, from Pearl to Pica, surpassing, if p ssible, their 
celebrat. d Series of SCOTCH (| UT FACES 

The Fancy Type Depart n’ exhibits an unsurpassable 


variety of beautiful styles sel cted from France, Germany, ° 


and England. 


The Seripts and Bord: rings are now for the first time > 
presevted to the priuting public, and are the procuctivns © 


of the best American and Kurepean artisis. 

An entire vew gers of GERMAN FACES, both for 
Newepaper and Job Printing of a very superior style, is 
now compl ted and ready f r sul-. 


Every article necessary to a perfect Pri: tng Establish- ; 


ment furnished to order, 

Toe Me al from which the Type is made will be found 
peculiarly adapted to the severe usege of Machine Press 
Printing. 

We have added to our establishment every thing neces- 
sty for Electrotyping or Stereotyping in Copper all Cuta, 
Job. or Faney Type, and ail euch other wetter as may offer, 
embraced within ihe compass of 16 by 22 inches; as well 
fur Copper Fucing all type manufactur: d by ue—it desired, 

JAMES CONNER & SONS. 








Green Sanp Mart or New 


JERSEY. The New Jersey Fertiizer Company is now 
prepared to receive orders fir this important Manure, For 
all lands upon which ash:s are beneficial, the Mar: is more 
than a supstitate, Professor Cook, in his Annual R- port to 
the Legislature uf New Jersey, says: 

“The vatue of these Maris is b: st seen in the rich end 
highly eu tivated district which uas been improved (a/most 
made) by their use. Bat it may be ivteresting to examine 
the couses of theie great value in agricul ure, and to com- 
Pare them with other fervlizers, For example: The potash 
a'one may be taken, at an average, as (ve per cent. of th: 
whole weight of the Marl; a bushel, when dry, weighs 
eighty puads; and jo the provertion mentioned, would 
coutwn four pounds of potash. This is nearly as much as 
thers 18 in a bushel of unleavhed wood ashes” 

And again: “Lt is probab'e that the gevat value of the 
Mari is to be found in the fiet that it contains nearly all the 
Substa..ces necessary to make up the ash of our common 
culuvated plants ” 

Price, delivered on board vessel at the wharv’s of the 
Company et Portland He ghis, Raritan Buy, New Jersey, 
seven cen § per bushel 

For furcher particalars, see Circular, sent free of postage 
Orders for other feriilizers will receive prompt atteution. 
Audress either of the un ‘ersigue |. 

CHAS. SEARS, President, 
Riceville Post Office, N. J. 
Tappan Towseenn, Treasur r, 
No, 82 Nassau Street, New York. 
@L£9. W. ATWOOD, Secretary, 
No. 16 Cedar Strect, New York. 
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els, 6 ambuals, resiauronis plavta'ions, aud private families | | )) 4 





This inv: n'ion, the results of practical experi pee, is now 
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HE CompryaTion Patent 
PORTABLE ST&AM 8A W-MILL.—This mill is fast ¢.m- 
Ing oto Gee in every section of this couniry, Car ada, Cuba, 
aud South Ameren. It has received the endors ment of 
several thousand experienced lamber mannfacturers, and 1s 
proncunerd by «li who have exam‘oed its operation, to be 
the cust simple, + Miciert, and practical machine f -r ihe pur- 
pose eve produced Of the large number of these mills pow 
In oy eration, we defy any pereon to peiot to a singie one of 
them that has tailed to give perf ct satisfxetion. The entire 
evst of the mil, with « fire -rat- stean -encine and boi er of 
about fifteen horse power the whole establishment e mplete 
ond in perfeet renning order, delivered re ady for shipment 


§ in this city, is $1,650. 


Tae best bed in use, ss thon- ~ 


Cars leave Boston an! Worcester Ratiread Sta- 2 


rHE PLANTATION ENGINE. 

A nest simp, ard subst. ntiat wachine, constructed so 
that i cen eosity be drawa about over the f.rn or plantation, 
aud ured for all purposes r quiring a m.tive power. No ex- 
tensive farmer or planter can in this ave afford to té without 
some achine of this charac r. They are ce nstrac_eu of all 
Sizes lo suit tne Wi-hes Of customers 

ROSS’ PATENT BURR STONE MILL 

Over s venty premiuws have t& en awerded tor this mill 
by «ifferent sucie ies ia this country and £ur-pe. It will 
gris d a given amourt+f g sin wiih less than half the power 
vf any oth r mil in use, aad is the cheapest mill for the pur- 
vote there is constructe'. 

Shingie Machin s, Cireulr Sawa, Mandr.1s, Pulleys, 
Bel ing. Horse Powers, ete., tu nishe ' at the lowest prices, 
J. M. EMER*ON & CO., No. 1 Spruce Street, NY. 
BRaGG, BURROWS & CU., 8. Louis, Mo. It 


s 

Drake’s Parent Premium Lees, 
HANDS, and ARMS --These recently invent d limbs are 
a decided improverteut over alt others, and bave received 
sliver medals a th: Massa huaetis Chariiavle Mechanics’ 
Institute ; at the Me'ropolitan Mechanies’ Institut. of Wash- 
ington ety; also, Dip'omas or Medals at every exhibition 
where they have been pres: nted for examination ia compe- 


> tition with others, 


Tre LEG is consiructed upon an ENTIRELY NEW PRIN- 
CIPLe, abd so fi: ted as ty be wornwich pertect ease: it can be 
applied to the shortest aod most imperfect s ump, and im- 
mediately used, 

A large numner are in use, and in many cases, oh Fr 80- 
“ Premium Legs” have been laid aside and the-e 
sulsttated, to the great comfort aud satisfacton of the 
wearer. 

The ARM and HAND present a perfectly natural eppear- 
ane~, an are the ouly ones of any practical wilite. Parts 


) oF Hanps can be furn'shed as weil as the entire band. 


With it the wearer ia enabled to write with ¢ase—to dr 3s 


$ and undress the person—to cut bie food and feed himself, 
$ and perform mort of the necessary acts of a patural limb. 


Printed Circulars suoplied grat sto every applicant Ad- 


¢ dress DR JOHN 8. DRAKE, at his Office, No, 297 Tremont 


St., corner of War. en, Boston, Mass. 


confitently presented to the pudtic a8 superior in point ot ° 


economy, durability, ease of management, convenience, and 


above all, in the uorivaled manner in which itdo sis work. > 


to any other invention: f the kiad now iu use. It is a per- 
f ct oven, doing every thiog r quired of 1 ia the m st supe- 
rior manner. It will roast at tye same time ax roany d fler- 
ent kinds of meat as the oven can ¢ mtaia, and each p'ece 
will be perfectly sweet and tree from the gases arising from 
the dfferes.t varieties, as these cass are Lt off throvgh aa 
escape pipe at the top. Farmers, and others, will fled it 
very valuable fur drying oll Kinds of ‘ruit, as a high or low 


> 
) 
’ 


tem peratureiean be easily -bt-ioed. For baking bread, cake, ; 
snd past y of different varivties, this oven is wih uta rival, } 


as the heat is rezuisted by damp rs at the b ttom. and is 
und-r the perfect control of the op retor; it cana not be ex- 
¢ Hed in point of economy, as tbe beat required is genera’ d 


wibin the oven The mat-rial from which it is mavulac- > 


tured being a non-condactor, and copstruced with air- 
chambers, the r+ is no radiation of hea 
pot heat the room where placed ; it 


burn out. and a small quantity of fuel will ke pit goimg for } 
hours. Every Oven is werrauted to work perfectly in every ( 
paricular. The Ovi n bas'a en ten of the highest premiums 


the past year, at as mony different Fars where shown. Cir- 
culers & nt when Fr. quested, giving names and refer: nces of 


; 
5 


cous quently it does } 
il neither rut nor | 


dune lt. 


Darius Eppy, Manuractrurer 
OF REFRIGERATORS. Giteon Street, near High Sshool 
H. u-e, Dorchest r, ans 67 Lineoin S.reet, Boston. June 1t 


’ 

Gutra Prerona Prre.—Parenr- 
ED 1848, ron Aquecvors, Pi mes, Hypravitc Rams, ere. 
All persons eho desire pure water tor comestic use, 
free trom the well-koown poisonous + ff cts of ead, or other 
meal pipes, are advised to use Gata Pereha 

For Sale by CHARLES STODDER, 75 Kilby Stre t. Bos. 
ton. June Bi. tr, 


C. M. Saxton & Co., AGricut- 
TURAL BOOK PUBLISHERS, 14% Fulton Sveet, New 


York, bave just acded to th: number of books publisned 
exclusively vy ibe 1, the following valuable works: 








Waring’s &) menis of Agricu wre..............2-4.- $0 75 
Daddy’ Anatomy avd Physiviogy of ths Horse, plaia 

Plates 2.2. cece cceccece crccccwccncccescscececes 20 
De, Do. coiwred do....... 400 
Dadds’ Modera Hurse D wir .... 2... cece secs cceeces 1 Ww 
Coles’ American Veterinarian. ............ cece eeeees 5) 
Cotes’ American Prait- BoB... oo... cece cece cee cecs 50 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Boow..........0...-224.. 5u 
Loueies Gi TAOS BNR naa cic sands Se ac ic ave ca cges 1 2% 
OE BO ER ere er rrr rer eres 1 Oo 
Bridgeman’s Youvg Gardener's Assist nt............ 1 50 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener's [nsiractor.......... 5u 
Bodgeman’e Fruit Cuttivator’s Mauucl............... 50 
Brie geman’s Fiorist’s Guid. ... 2... 20 eee e ee eee 50 
S.apsbury’s Chinese Sug:t-Cane an Suger Making... 25 
tHyde’s Chinese Sugar © tr. ... 2.2... .0- ccc eeeee eens 25 
The Cotton Pianter’s Munial..... 2.2.2... cee ceeeees 1 wo 
Sent free of pi stage on receiyt of price. Muy lt 

a TNT > - 
SaLAMANDER Licutnrine Con- 


; 
; 
a 
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hundreds of parties in different sections »fthecoantry. The : 


i t r he St is ? 
Patent Right t» manutaciure for most of the States is off red put up in the m ¢t approved manner, by applying to 


for sale at such prices that can not fall of being very remu- 
nera'ive to the purchaser 

Manvfactured and for sale, whoteenie and retail by, 
it. 8. F. WHIT#, No. 406 Broadway, New York. 


SS eens se. Se aE 


prerors, Patented July 3', 1355. These Condactors are 
known to eff rd entire | relect.on to all clasars of buildings, 
and are not liable to detect. 

All orders for these Rods wi'l be promptly ex: cuted and 


W. KAMENA, Nos 48 and 50 Cordand: Sircet (corner 
Greev wich), New York. 
GB Cosi less than inferior ons. 
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““Warieties. 


edge, the Osmanlis have only of late years made 
some advances in the study of medicine. 

They are most credulous and superstitious in 
their notions upon this subject, and ready to fol- 
low the advice of any empiric in the healing art. 
They seem to know two diseases peculiar to them- 
selves ; one they call gelinjik, and the other ye- 


lanjik. The first is used in a comprehensive > 


2 aie 


i ce 


A TURKISH PdKACTITIONER. 


universality, and signifies almost any ailment ; 
the second is applied to erysipelas and nervous 
pains in the face. 


The art of curing the gelinjik has long been 
possessed by a single family, and descended in 
hereditary succession from one to another of its > 
members There is a certain Meriem Kadun of 3 
this profession, who once had the good fortune to 
eure the present sultan, with some of the myste- 
rious rel nectar, which is the principal medicine 
administered for this malady. She has ever since 
had abundant practice in the royal palace and 
everywhere else; and the famous Yelanjikgee has 
a far-famed reputation. 

A particular class of Emirs, or the descendants 
of Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed, are 
supposed to possess the virtue of healing the 
nervous diseases of the face called yelanjik. They 
wear green turbans, repeat certain prayers over 
the patient, and are supposed to possess a charm 
in their fingers’ ends. The Emir lays his thumb 
on his nose, breathes upon the extended fingers, 
then Jays it upon the forehead of the patient, and 
pressing upon the nerves of the face, utters a 
short prayer. Thus he often suceeeds in dispel- 
ling the malady in afew minutes—whether by his 
own medical skill, or by the credulity of his su- 
perstitious patients, may be questioned. Strange 
to say, their only belief is, that when a cure is not 
effected, it is not because of the inefficacy of 
the charmed firgers, but the disease was not gen- 
uine yelanjik, and therefore the holy Emir could 
When any disease fails to be cured 
by either of these characters, the Gelinjikgee and 


! 
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injure it. 


ow 


Yelanjikgee, then in despair the other disciples of 


} the healing art are summoned, of whom there is 
’ no searcity in Constantinople, where the last 

Mepicine 1n Turxey.—Although the ancient ° 
Arabs were celebrated for their medical knowl- | 


comer is generally patronized until some new pre- 
tender succeeds him.* 

Hiprocrates on Warer.—Hippocrates, the 
«father of medicine,” the ** old man of Cos,” who 
lived more than two thousand years ago, consid- 
ered water the best drink. He lived to he very 
old—ninety years—and it may be fairly inferred 


> that he availed himself freely of the fluid he ad- 


It was a recommendation of Hippocrates, 
that those who have headache drink noth- 
ing but pure water. Hippocrates is said to 
have discovered, by the inscriptions in the 
temple of Esculapius, that the priests had 
used water mixed with secret ingredients, 
in order, probably, to give the remedy more 
importance in the eyes of the people. 


mired. 


‘* Hippocrates himself,” says Macartney, 
‘seems to have understood more of the 
modes of application of water, and its 
adaptation to particular circumstances, 
than we discover in the practice of many 
who have lived in later days. He used 
warm water in gangrene (or mortification), 
sea water for chronic cutaneous diseases, 
cold water in fractures of the bones, erysip- 
elas, and ulcers. His method of applica- 
tion was to bathe the parts with a sponge, 

=- and afterward leave it on charged with the 
fluid, wetting the sponge as often as it be- 
came dry.” 

Hippocrates held that in subjecting the 
body to the action of water, we should not proceed 
to any great excess which will 
We should stay in a 
bath, whether warm or cold, 
only so long as to produce a 
moderate effect. If we stay but 
a short time in a cold bath it 
will produce but a small effect ; 
but if we stay in it a long time 
it will produce a great one; and 
too long will destroy our natu- 
ral heat. While we are in 
health, according to Hippocra- 
tes, a mediocrity between hot 
and cold baths answers best. 


Warm water produces a chill, 
while cold produces warmth. ; 
We are told that to produce | 
sweating artificially, Hippocra- 
tes did not resort to the use of 
internal remedies, but merely 
poured warm water over the 
head and body of the patient, 
and then heaped clothes upon 
him, which would produce the 
desired effect withont the irri- 
tation of the internal organs 
consequent upon the adminis- 
tration of powerful diaphoret- 
ics. He recommends cold appli- 
cations in hemorrhages and all inflammations while 
recent, but it blackens old inflammations. He 
speaks, too, of pouring much cold water upon a part 
to stupefy pain. The gout is to be cured by a 
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large affusion of cold water ; for it is certain that 
holding the foot a long time in it abates the swel- 
ling, redness, and pain. He used cold water to 
arrest hemorrhages, and in the treatment of ex- 
cessive menstruation the same treatment was rec. 
ommended. 

Heactuy ann Unneattay Hovuses.—Under this 
caption the Boston Medical World has a very good 
article against the construction of underground 
basements in our dwellings. We resume the 
World will not be offended if we correct its Jan- 
guage. Houses can not be either healthy or un- 
healthy, but their occupants may. Houses may 
be favorable to health or otherwise—that is, whole- 
some or unwholesome. 


Tue Bexser, or Turkisa Barser.—The berber, 
or barber, is not only the shaver, hair-dresser, 
and trimmer in general, but extends the province 
of his sharp profession to bleeding, cupping, 
leeching, and tooth drawing ; the results of which 
avocations are displayed at the door, fantastically 
strung and diversified with colored beads. 

Barbers always follow in the train of doctors, 
and even precede them, for bleeding is a universal 
remedy in Turkey, whether the patient is sick of 
fever or fright Indeed, it is the custom for every 
one to be bled once a year, generally in the spring, 
in order to purify the system. Add to this the 
frequent application of leeches, scarifications, and 
cupping, and it may be easily conceived that this 
branch of industry is very profitable ; still more 
so when it was the custom to shave the whole 
head, for the convenience of frequent ablutions. 
Many, in conformity with European civilization, 
now allow the hair to grow, but those who op- 


BERBER, OR TUPISH BARBER. 


pose other : ¢iorms are equally uayielding in this 
respect, an4 “calculating even to a hair.” * 


“@ From “The Sultan and His People.” By C. Oscanyan, 
of Constantinople. Illustrated by a Native of Turkey. 
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